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In This Issue 


The Fiftieth Anniversary 


This issue of the Journal of Religion 
will appear during the week when the 
University of Chicago’s celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary will culminate in a 
number of learned symposia, in which 
many distinguished scholars will partici- 
pate. It is particularly appropriate, 
therefore, that this Journal’s part in the 
celebration should take the form of a 
symposium. More than a year ago the 
general subject, ‘“The Next Task in The- 
ological Studies,” was chosen, and ten 
leading scholars in the several fields of 
historical, theological, and_ practical 
Christianity were invited to contribute 
to the discussion. The result, we believe, 
is a series of articles of the greatest sig- 
nificance, to the presentation of which 
this issue of the Journal is largely de- 
voted. 

Before referring more particularly to 
the contents of this issue, however, it 
may be well to recall the fact that al- 
though the Journal of Religion under 
that name is now closing only its twenty- 
first year, it stands directly in a succes- 
sion of religious periodicals which goes 
back almost a decade before the time 
when the University of Chicago was 
founded. In 1882, nine years before he 
became the first president of the Univer- 
sity, William Rainey Harper founded the 
Hebrew Student. This magazine was 
taken over as a University of Chicago 
publication in 1893, under the name of 
the Biblical World. The American Jour- 
nal of Theology was established by the 
University in 1897, and both periodicals 
flourished side by side until 1920, when 
they were merged to form the present 


Journal. There is a real sense, therefore, 
in which it would be true to say that the 
Journal of Religion has been published 
by the University since within a year or 
two of its own establishment and that, 
through President Harper, it had a close 
connection with the University even 
earlier. 


The Next Task 


This issue contains ten articles by men 
working in different fields and possessing 
different points of view, all written in 
answer to the question: “What is the 
next task (or what are the next tasks) to 
which, in your judgment, workers in 
your field should address themselves?” 

The contributors of the articles are so 
well known as hardly to require even 
formal identification. The general field 
of religious thought—theology or philos- 
ophy of religion—is represented by four 
contributors: JACQUES MarITAIN, the 
eminent Thomist philosopher; JoHn C. 
BENNETT, professor of theology at the 
Pacific School of Religion; Epwin E. 
AuBREY, professor of theology at the 
University of Chicago; and EpWarp 
ScRIBNER AMES, professor emeritus of 
philosophy at the same institution. We 
are particularly glad to welcome to these 
pages M. Maritain, whose discussion of 
the basis of co-operation between men of 
different creeds belongs so appropriately 
in a symposium, which is itself, in a sense, 
an expression of such co-operation. It is 
our understanding that he will develop 
this important theme further in a new 
book to appear later this year, Ransom- 
ing the Time, of which his article will be 
a part. 








The area of biblical studies is repre- 
sented by three articles. THEOPHILE J. 
MEEK, who writes of new developments 
in the Old Testament field, is professor 
of that subject at the University of To- 
ronto. There are two articles in New 
Testament, but of quite different type. 
That of Professor HENry J. CADBURY 
of Harvard presents a general prospect; 
that of Professor MARTIN DIBELIUs of 
Heidelberg University directs attention 
to a particular problem. We extend to 
Dr. Dibelius, as one of the most distin- 
guished German theologians, an especial- 
ly warm welcome. 

There are two articles in the general 
field of church history, both contributed 
by Yale University scholars. Professor 
KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE writes as a 
church historian in the broad sense and 
Professor ROBERT L. CALHOUN as a his- 
torian of doctrine. 

The field of contemporary operative 
Christianity, by no means left out of ac- 
count in any of the articles, is more ex- 
plicitly and elaborately dealt with in the 
article of W1LL1AM C. Bower, professor 
of religious education and chairman of 
the practical field at the University of 
Chicago. 

Each writer either has sketched the 
general prospect for study in the particu- 
lar area in which he is himself a worker 
or has pointed out some one problem or 
group of problems calling most insistent- 
ly for solution. Articles of both types are 
indispensable in such a symposium as we 
proposed and are equally valuable. 

We are, of course, sorry that some 


fields of research are omitted in the sym- 
posium and that some significant theo- 
logical points of view are not repre- 
sented. But no such symposium could be 
altogether free from these deficiencies, 
and we hope that some of them, at least, 
will be made up by contributions, which 
we now invite, to our department of 
“Notes and Communications” in subse- 
quent issues. That department is being 
omitted from this issue because of the 
pressure of articles. 


Reviews 


Space does not allow for any adequate 
discussion of the book-review section of 
this issue. The appearance of such 
names, either as authors or as reviewers, 
as RALL, WALTER Horton, MOFFATT, 
WIEMAN, WoopBRIDGE, MATHEWS, Mc- 
NEILL, Massey SHEPHERD, KRusé&, 
Tuomas, Pauck, WILLOUGHBY, CAL- 
HOUN, W. K. JORDAN, and both RIcHARD 
and REINHOLD NIEBUHR will indicate 
the importance of this section of this is- 
sue. Special attention should be called to 
the long review by George Thomas of H. 
Richard Niebuhr’s The Meaning of Reve- 
lation and to the even fuller discussion by 
Robert L. Calhoun of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s first volume of Gifford Lectures, 
The Nature and Destiny of Man. It isnot 
usually possible for us to publish such 
long reviews, but the importance of the 
books and the intrinsic worth of the two 
critical discussions led to a special act of 
editorial indulgence, for which the read- 
ers of this Journal will undoubtedly be 
grateful. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THEOLOGY 
JOHN C. BENNETT 


HIS is a period of the revival of theology in the 

church. All intellectual activity in the sphere of re- 

ligion has theological implications, and there has been 
no lack of such intellectual activity during recent decades; but 
on the whole in America the emphasis has been upon the under- 
standing of the external relations of Christianity and not upon 
the understanding of the full range of the distinctive content of 
Christianity. Philosophy of religion, Christian social ethics, 
and religious education were for some time the areas in which 
the most vigorous thinking was done. During the past decade, 
however, there has been a return to theology, a renewing of 
interest in the specific data of the Christian tradition itself, the 
data which some types of theology would at once identify as 
revelation. 

We are too near this development to be able to see its causes 
in proper perspective, but some of them are obvious enough. 
For one thing, the events of the past decade have undermined 
the stereotypes of liberal theology which were taken for granted 
in the work that was done in the philosophy of religion, Chris- 
tian social ethics, and religious education. In fact, those stereo- 
types had been becoming increasingly vulnerable as they were 
detached from the background of the Christian tradition. I 
mean that the more these disciplines became a mere reflection 
of secular trends, the more they became subject to the dis- 
integration which afflicted secular thought. When Christian 
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social ethics became secular utopianism, the end was near. 
When Christian ideas about human nature became indistin- 
guishable from those of progressive education, a day of reckon- 
ing had to come. 

At the same time, American religious thought began to feel 
the impact of the theological revival in Europe. The impulse be- 
hind this revival came from Karl Barth more than from anyone 
else, but it is important that this impulse be distinguished from 
Barthianism as a system. There are few, if any, Barthians in 
the strict sense among influential American thinkers. The Bar- 
thian impulse has been mediated to America most effectively by 
Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr. This impulse involved, 
on the one hand, the recoil from subjectivism and idolatry and, 
on the other, the recognition of the depths of sin and tragedy in 
human life. 

Another factor making for a return to theology has been the 
ecumenical experience of recent years. American Christians 
have become more fully conscious of membership in the world- 
church than ever before. There has been an extraordinary 
amount of ecumenical communication and fellowship within the 
past decade. This experience has done much to mediate to 
America the trends in contemporary European theology, but it 
has done something much more important; it has led American 
thinkers to turn their attention to the Christian tradition as the 
common heritage of the ecumenical church. 

American theologians should not forsake the habits of mind 
which have been natural to them in deference to the past or to 
the tendencies in the world-church. They should continue to 
avoid the habit of traditionalism which absolutizes the thought 
of a particular period—the Patristic age, the thirteenth century, 
or the age of the Reformation. They have an empirical habit of 
mind that should make a necessary contribution to the thought 
of the world-church. They should continue to ask about the 
meaning of doctrines in terms of concrete experience. They are 
activists, and this is to the good. They should not surrender 
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their preoccupation with the task of doing whatever is possible 
to increase the effectiveness of the church, of fashioning instru- 
ments for the meeting of human needs in the existing situation, 
and of working for the structural changes in society which are 
favorable to the realization of Christian purposes. Our churches 
are characteristically democratic churches, free from state con- 
trol and yet capable of influencing the community. In this 
atmosphere theological thinking about the church and about 
the relation between the church, the state, and the community 
will be influenced by common practice. 

We are just at the beginning of the period of theological re- 
vival in America. In this article I shall make some suggestions 
concerning the principles that should guide us in theological 
reconstruction. 

I 

The most urgent problem of theology—the one on which 
theological method depends—is the problem of the relation be- 
tween faith and reason, or between revelation and natural 
theology. The task of thinking this problem through remains, 
in spite of the volumes that have been written about it in 
recent years. Probably most important in this connection for 
American thinkers is the recognition of the fact that Christian 
theology is based upon response to a particular series of events, 
to the particular stream of human history which is recorded in 
the Bible, and that it is not the product of human philosophy 
working with universal principles of reason. Christian thought 
depends upon a decision of faith in response to the revelation 
of God in Christ. With that as a starting-point the Christian 
thinker may develop a Christian philosophy which supports 
this initial decision, but there is no rational apologetic which 
can coerce the minds of those who start with the assumptions 
of mystical pantheism or National Socialism. The choice of a 
philosophy seems to depend upon some deep-seated affirmation 
or negation, what Bosanquet' called one’s “‘bird’s-eye view of 

*B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value (London, 1912), p. 6. 
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centrality,” what William James? referred to as the premise that 
is never mentioned. If this is true, the idea that we start with a 
philosophy as the foundation and then build upon that a super- 
structure of theology—an idea common in different forms to 
Roman Catholic thought and to some American conceptions of 
the role of the philosophy of religion—is not a true picture. It 
would be more accurate to say that we start with an implicit 
theology in the form of an affirmation of faith and build the 
philosophy around that as the center. 

But this emphasis upon the independence of theology may be 
carried to a dangerous extreme. At all costs we should avoid 
the arbitrariness of those who teach that revelation is inde- 
pendent of reason and of the religious insight of the race. Our 
problem will be to do justice to the emphasis upon the alogical 
and given character of revelation and at the same time to avoid 
both skepticism and obscurantism. We can say, at the least, 
that when once we see the world from the Christian point of 
view we find the whole of experience to be increasingly in- 
telligible. As Richard Niebuhr has said: “Revelation means this 
intelligible event which makes al] other events intelligible’”*— 
intelligible, that is, to those who believe in the revelation. 
Professor Niebuhr has done American theology a great service 
in making so vivid the problem of historical relativism which 
underlies what he calls his ‘‘confessional theology.’”? Human 
thinking does depend upon assumptions which grow out of the 
tradition that has formed the mind of the thinker. These as- 
sumptions become the criteria by which all things are tested, 
including the assumptions themselves. But I believe that we 
can take a step beyond a merely confessional theology. We 
can say that there are facts of experience, structures of reality, 
on which a confessional theology that is untrue wil] sooner or 
Jater be wrecked. A world-view that does not make full allow- 

2 Pragmatism (New York, 1916), p. 8. 


3H. Richard Niebuhr, Meaning of Revelation (New York, 1941), p. 93. |See the 
review of this book on p. 455 of this issue.—Ep.} 
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ance for the facts of evil and sin or which denies the unity of 
humanity that we know to be a fact when we experience fel- 
lowship with members of another race or which makes light of 
the authority of the moral imperative or which denies that men 
were made for love and not for power will sooner or later be dis- 
credited. That is more than a confessional statement because 
it is possible to give grounds for such a conviction which those 
who do not accept the Christian faith can recognize to be true. 

Moreover, there are decisions of faith which have a broader 
base than Christian experience, though the ground is not uni- 
versal. I refer, for example, to the decision for a theistic inter- 
pretation of the world. That is not a matter of coercive rational 
arguments, as the Thomists believe, but many who are not 
Christians can see the force of the conviction that the world of 
our experience is not self-sufficient but has its only adequate ex- 
planation in a divine mind. This is at least a preparation for 
and a confirmation of the Christian faith. These are only a few 
suggestions of the lines along which American theology must 
do intensive thinking. We must do justice to the truth in the 
idea of the “givenness”’ of the Christian revelation and to the 
idea of historical relativism, but we must do both without de- 
stroying the realization that there is a given structure of reality 
which confronts those who may have different faiths and which 
will sooner or later have the effect of eliminating or modifying 


these faiths, depending upon the degree to which they fit that 


structure. 


I 

The second area of theological reconstruction is the concep- 
tion of God and his activity. Here the chief interest within the 
church is the understanding of the implications for our lives of 
the Hebrew-Christian conception of God which meets us in the 
Bible. The controversy between religious humanists and theists 
is no longer of central importance, though the issue raised by 
the humanists is still a matter of concern, because religious 
humanism is the inarticulate religion of so large a number of 
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our most idealistic contemporaries. But humanism as a self- 
conscious religious movement does not play the part that it did 
in the nineteen twenties. In its place within the church is the 
far more creative and the avowedly Christian movement 
known as “religious naturalism,” which is an invaluable bridge 
between the theology of the church and the thinking of those 
whose minds have been formed by the secular philosophies of 
the period. 

The deepest problem in the development of Christian teach- 
ing about God is the relation between God’s will and the 
highest human moral standards. The current emphasis upon 
God as the transcendent creator is right in so far as it empha- 
sizes that we depend upon God and not God upon us, in so far 
as it delivers us from all forms of idolatry, even the idolatry of 
the highest human causes and ideals. But sometimes this idea 
of God’s transcendence is carried so far as to involve the com- 
plete otherness of God. It is affirmed that God is totally unlike 
even the best that man can imagine. Such a view really renders 
impossible such a thing as a real incarnation of God in human 
life. It empties the idea of God of all Christian content, while 
seeking to glorify him. It makes altogether equivocal such 
words as “righteousness” and “goodness,” for the righteousness 
of God becomes irrelevant to human moral insight. Some way 
must be found to do justice to the demand that everything finite 
is humbled before God, that all human moral pretensions must 
be kept under divine criticism, and yet to avoid the loss of all 
moral distinctions among men. A suggestion of how this can 
be done is given to us by Baron von Hiigel, whose Catholic 
balance is always a useful corrective for the excesses of Protes- 
tant theologians. He writes: ‘‘And we shall reject any absolute 
qualitative difference between God, and all our downward in- 
clinations, acts, and habits, and an indefinite difference, in 
worth and dignity, between God and the very best that, with 
His help, we can aim at and become.”’ 

4F. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element in Religion (New York, 1923), II, 290. 
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A more immediate problem, underlined by the world-crisis, 
is the relation of God to the processes of history. The realiza- 
tion that this historical existence is the scene of the working-out 
of God’s purposes is one of the distinguishing marks of the 
Hebrew-Christian idea of God. But how are we to state such 
a faith so as to do justice to the reality of human freedom in 
history and so as to escape the notion that when we are dealing 
with large-scale processes there is a correlation between good- 
ness and success which we cannot see in individual experience? 
There is an order of consequences in history which leads to the 
smashing of every evil structure, but how much promise is there 
in that fact that a good structure will be established? I believe 
that there is no such promise apart from the redemptive activ- 
ity of God in history which has its center in the work of Christ. 
The relation between this smashing of evil structures and the 
work of redemption is most obscure. Theological thinking on 
this issue will in these days be “‘existential,”’ for it will be done at 
the point where both processes meet in the life of the thinker 
himself and in the contemporary experience of the church. 


III 


The third area of reconstruction is our conception of human 
nature. Here we see the most spectacular changes of thought 
both within and outside of the church. There are in Christian 
teaching about human nature two poles between which it must 
move and between which, from one extreme of emphasis to the 
other, Christian thought will inevitably swing. The first of 
these two poles is the belief that man was made in the image of 
God as a rational and responsible being, that man in his essential 
nature is intended for the highest and, in fact, finds that his soul 
is restless except as he becomes devoted to the highest. The 
second of these two poles is the belief that man is by second 
nature a sinner, a fallen creature, in the language of traditional 
myth which falsifies the history of man but portrays his uni- 
versal problem. Today, we are in the midst of a swing away 
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from the emphasis upon the essential goodness of man to the 
other extreme. 

Most American thought has not yet swung so far that it need 
be greatly worried about its one-sidedness here. The liberal 
churches would still benefit by more exposure to the pessimism 
of classical Christianity. But there is little gain from a general- 
ized pessimism that does not relate our judgment about man to 
the particular patterns of life which interfere with his fulfilment. 
We have been helped by two influences outside of the Christian 
church to think more usefully about the human problem. One 
of these influences is Marxism with its emphasis upon the ex- 
tent to which man is determined by economic interests. This 
has degenerated as a political movement in contemporary 
Stalinism, but that fact should not blind us to the contribution 
of Marxist insights. The middle classes still need the kind of 
unmasking for which Marxism furnishes the clue. The other 
source, for the most part outside the church, from which we can 
learn is the depth psychology of Freud, Jung, Adler, and 
Kunkel. We need not suppose that the conclusions of any of 
these men will prevail. Certainly the Freudian mythology and 
philosophy are often fantastic. But this deep searching of the 
human heart has uncovered egocentric mechanisms of which we 
are only dimly aware, and the anatomy of egocentricity which 
has been laid bare will be an indispensable guide to an under- 
standing of the chains that bind the will, and it will point the 
way to human freedom. 

All this belongs together in our reconstruction of our concep- 
tion of human nature. This is the point on which the emphasis 
still needs to be laid. But always when the stress upon sin be- 
comes hardened into a dogma which rightly determines all our 
understanding of human nature and human possibilities, we 
need to check ourselves and remain open to the good as well 
as to the evil in man, remembering that the Christian concep- 
tion of human nature is not one sided but balanced, that it be- 
gins not with sin but with the faith that man was made for God. 
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We must find a way to state the fact that sin is a permanent 
factor on every level, for to forget that is to fall into self- 
righteousness; on the other hand, we must affirm with equal 
confidence that men by God’s grace can become new creatures. 
We will find the Christian tradition rich in the understanding 
of human nature. Its wisdom is needed to correct the tendency 
of any one generation, denomination, or individual to see only 
one side of man’s nature. 


IV 


A fourth area of theological reconstruction is the area of the 
relationship between religion and the structures of society. 
Many of us have lived during the period of the flowering of the 
“social gospel.” Today we often hear that the social gospel is 
dated, that it belongs to the era of social stability or apparent 
progress that now seems to have been left behind. There is an 
important truth but an equally important error in this assump- 
tion. 

The permanent gain in the social gospel was the recognition 
on the part of large sections of the church that the Christian 
gospel not only has social implications but places upon men 
responsibility for the radical reconstruction of society. Chris- 
tians have in most situations felt socially responsible within the 
limits of the established order, but it is the essence of the mod- 
ern social gospel that this is not thought to be enough. It is 
doubtless true that this more radical conception of Christianity 
is an accompaniment of the rapid changes which are our fate in 
any case. Today we have no doubt about change; at the mo- 
ment our fear is that the change may be a threat rather than a 
promise. 

In the recent past it seemed almost enough for Christians to 
be critics of the status quo; now it is obvious that it is quite as 
important for Christians to be critical of the direction of change 
as well. It is this fact which makes it appear that many of us 
are more conservative than we were ten years ago. 
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Another way to make the same point is to say that, just as it 
has been wrong to identify Christianity with capitalism, so it 
is wrong to identify Christianity with any new system, such as 
socialism; but, when that is said, it is still of vast importance 
that the Christian criticisms of capitalism not be soft-pedaled. 
It is very comforting to tie up Christianity with a social pro- 
gram and to believe that in this combination we had an answer 
to most modern problems. Today it is popular within the 
church to make such a combination between Christianity and 
pacifism or between Christianity and democracy. Many Chris- 
tians will be pacifists on the basis of their religious faith, but 
pacifism is not a self-sufficient social strategy, adequate for all 
problems and binding as a law upon all Christians. When the 
choice is between participation in violence, on the one hand, 
and encouragement of the extension of tyranny, on the other, 
there is no one Christian way which all Christians must follow. 
One can speak more positively about the relation between 
Christianity and important elements in democracy. Christian- 
ity is not necessarily on the side of the particular machinery of 
democracy, but it is necessarily on the side of human freedom, 
on the side of the restraint upon arbitrary power. In the choice 
that alone seems to be a real choice—between democratic 
society and totalitarian tyranny—the Christian must choose 
democracy. If he does not do so, no matter how sincere he may 
be, he will soon discover that he must refrain from any Chris- 
tian criticism of the state and that the church must choose be- 
tween silence concerning public life and the catacombs. 

The problem in this area which calls for most careful thought 
is raised by those who ask how the Christian ethic is relevant 
to our decisions when it is admitted that there is no one decision 
which it requires. This is clearest in those cases where the 
Christian knows that he must choose between evils. The be- 
ginning of an answer to the question is to say that the ethic of 
love should control the motive of the Christian as he makes his 
decision, that it should keep every alternative under judgment 
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and drive the Christian to seek a social structure in which 
better alternatives will be possible, that it should control the 
attitude which the Christian takes toward his decision, preserv- 
ing in his mind full realization of the evil that is involved in it 
and enabling him to understand why it is that other Christians 
make a different decision. 


V 


The fifth area of theological reconstruction is our thinking 
about the church. There are dangers here. A kind of stuffiness 
often comes over the mind when we begin to think about the 
church. Christians have in some traditions been quite skilful 
in fashioning doctrines which take attention away from the 
failure of the churches as institutions by concentrating atten- 
tion upon the church as a mystical body or upon the church as 
a supernatural, infallible channel of divine grace. One of the 
human temptations of which clergymen need to beware is the 
temptation to use theological doctrines to rationalize their own 
sense of importance. The presence of these dangers is one of the 
many reasons for the value of the witness of the Quakers in the 
Christian movement. They remind us that Christianity does 
not depend upon high doctrines of the ecclesiastical institution, 
upon special sacraments, or upon a professional ministry. 

But when all has been said in warning against the temptations 
that accompany high doctrines of the church, there are several 
considerations of which our thinking about the church must 
take account. The first is that the church has been and is in 
actual experience the mediator of Christ to each new genera- 
tion. This fact can be accepted by those who do not think of 
the church in terms of rigid boundaries or in terms of institu- 
tional structure. A second consideration is that we need the 
authority of historical experiment as the basis for our own faith. 
We cannot have a conception of the legal teaching authority of 
an infallible church, but it is necessary to know that the Chris- 
tian gospel has found response in a vast multitude of people of 
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all psychological types, in every generation, in the face of all 
kinds of outward circumstance. That kind of historical testing 
of religious truth is important, and the church is the guardian 
of the results of that experiment. 

There is another consideration to which Charles Clayton 
Morrison, in his tantalizingly one-sided way, has given expres- 
sion in his What Is Christianity?’ Do we not see in human his- 
tory one strand which has its origin in the earliest beginnings of 
Hebrew religion and which appears most clearly in the Bible, 
with its account of the highest achievements of the prophetic 
Hebrew faith and with its record of the life and death of Christ, 
of Christ’s victory over death, and his continued power in the 
early Christian church? Does this story end with the early 
years of the second century? If it does, we are indeed of all men 
the most miserable, for we can do nothing but prate piously of 
a dead past. No, what we see is the continuous movement from 
the beginnings of Hebrew religion to the present day. This con- 
tinuum, of which Dr. Morrison writes, is the one strand of 
human history in which God has been most clearly at work for 
human redemption. This affirmation is compatible with varied 
doctrines concerning the precise boundaries of the church and 
concerning the nature of its institutional structure. The belief 
that such a continuum exists is not a merely sociological or 
historical observation but it is an article of faith. In this way 
the article of the creed—‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church”—becomes essential. If there were no such movement 
in the world, many of us would find it difficult to say: ‘I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty.” 

It is within the fellowship of the ecumenical church that 
theological thinking must be done. An important development 
in recent years is the emergence of many processes of co-opera- 
tive thinking in theology. Individualistic thinkers who prize 
their own idiosyncrasies seem to be giving place to those who 
regard themselves as responsible members of the Christian 


5 Chicago, 1940. 
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community. There are two safeguards which ought to be 
stressed in relation to this tendency. The best theology will not 
be written by committees but by creative thinkers who write 
with freedom from their own centers of insights. This is not 
inconsistent with a great deal of co-operative thinking. Also, 
Christian theologians should take seriously the insights of those 
who are on the fringe of the Christian community. These sym- 
pathetic but partially detached critics of theology, working as 
philosophers or philosophers of religion, are a necessary stimu- 
lus and corrective for those who feel most keenly the sense of 
ecumenical responsibility. 








THE PROSPECT OF A SOCIAL THEOLOGY 


EDWIN E. AUBREY 


HERE is no single next task in theology. Theology 

as the intellectual front line of the religious community 

moves forward unevenly. It pushes a salient here, 
consolidates around a strong position there, keeps mobile at 
another point in the line ready to advance when the time is ripe, 
and maintains an alert listening in some other sector for im- 
minent attacks. Shifts in the general theater of operations 
bring now one sector and now another into action. At the mo- 
ment the situation in the world at large is so uncertain that any 
prediction is extremely precarious: there are too many possible 
events which may rapidly change the setting of theological 
activity. Behind them all, however, is a next task comparable 
to the military shift from trench to mobile warfare, involving as 
it does the recognizing of new weapons and the developing of 
new rules of strategy. 

This next task of theology is to work out the relations between 
Christian faith and the bases of corporate life: to develop a 
critical Christian social philosophy. Not that this has never 
been done before. The hoary disciplines of moral theology and 
ecclesiology devoted much attention to basic principles of social 
life. The studies of Ernst Troeltsch' make this quite clear. But 
the intellectual climate has undergone a great transformation 
with the recent development of the social sciences, and the 
modern world has reached a point where the whole problem 
must be thought through afresh. 

I 

Why is this so? What are these elements in the contemporary 
scene which require theology to address itself to rethinking 
social philosophy? 

* Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tiibingen, 1912); English 


trans. (New York, 1931). 
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First of all, the prestige of Christian thinking has waned, and 
the popular acceptance of Christian principles—what Waldo 
Frank speaks of as “the Great Tradition’’—has declined. The 
great movements in the Western world have been such as to 
change radically the life of the masses: the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the rapid spread of machine production into practically 
all areas of labor; the concomitant growth of capitalism because 
of the investment required to procure and maintain the great 
machines, which left the worker without tools of his own to 
carry on his work. The new modes of transportation and com- 
munication have made possible international capitalism, so 
that common folk in one country are now at once affected by 
‘internal’? events in remote corners of the earth. Imagination 
cannot quite cope with this; a vague sense of being at the mercy 
of vast unseen forces bewilders and distracts people. It is a 
strange new world, and Christianity does not seem to come to 
terms with it. There is a pompous irrelevance for many hearers 
in the preaching that they hear; and Marxist propaganda 
makes the most of that. 

Often the activity of the churches is an intense emotional 
escapism such as that of the various holiness sects, in which 
frustrated men and women find relief but without facing the 
social factors responsible for their condition. Eventually some 
immediate external improvement resolves the economic tension, 


and then these churches lose their hold because they are ir- 
relevant, and yet their adherents have learned no lesson con- 


cerning the religious bases of social stability and growth. 


For the intellectuals who seek to understand the mysterious 
disease of modern culture, for which so many varied diagnoses 


have been offered and so many different treatments prescribed, 
from probably fatal operations to mild laxatives or a sedative, 
the collapse of the modern assumptions is the difficulty. The 
faith of the post-Renaissance world in the free individual is in a 
state of dissolution, caught between irresponsible anarchy and 
social determinism. That proud confidence in reason which 
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came to birth in the Enlightenment, ordered the whole range 
of human existence in Hegel, and took on aesthetic character in 
Matthew Arnold’s “sweetness and light” now languishes. Ra- 
tionalism, in terms of which democracy received its first con- 
stitutional statements, has suffered serious setbacks at the 
hands of Marx with his theories of class prejudice, and at the 
hands of Freudian psychology and Bergsonian voluntarism. 
The personalism of an earlier day and a narrower social orbit 
has all but vanished in our urban society, where anonymity 
flourishes and Mrs. Grundy is unknown. It is difficult to re- 
cover the meaning of responsible personality for the metropoli- 
tan mind of today. After all, who cares? 

Faced by such disintegrative tendencies which have ramifi- 
cations beyond the reach of his intellectual grasp, the modern 
man readily assents to the philosophy of revolution. Power is 
his god, if “whirl is king.” The defiant attitude toward his fate 
covers a sense of impotence and makes the revolution all the 
more attractive. Violence is his substitute for thought; there- 
fore, let chaos come as a prelude to utopia. The ultimate chal- 
lenge has been given to the traffic in critical ideas, whether of 
the theologian or of the philosopher—unless he be an exponent 
of the ultimacy of force. Then he escapes the lynching only to 
commit intellectual hara-kiri. 

Theology has not been ignorant or neglectful of these move- 
ments in the modern world. The ‘‘culture problem” has re- 
ceived serious thought. One has only to mention the names of 
Roman Catholic thinkers like Etienne Gilson, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Christopher Dawson, Peter Wust, and E. 1. Watkin, or 
Nicolas Berdyaev, the Russian Orthodox philosopher, or the 
Anglo-Catholic Fathers Peck, Hebert, and Demant, with their 
lay ally, T. S. Eliot. In our own country, Reinhold Niebuhr has 
given attention to the strategical phases of the problem; but 
among us the more piecemeal treatment of the sociologist has 
prevailed, attended by the difficulties of a positivist anti- 
metaphysical bias. In other quarters careful analytic thinking 
has too often been foreclosed by a trite identification of secu- 
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larism as the Antichrist. It is now time for a more extended and 
systematic attack on the problem. This is the pressing need and 


the great opportunity in theological inquiry as it looks forward 
to the next fifty years. 
II 

Let us now examine this task and try to see what is to be 
done. 

We need, first, to clarify the role of theology in relation to 
social criticism and social philosophy. Obviously, we must be 
able to state at the beginning what place ideas have in cultural 
change. Recently a distinguished American historian warned us 
against attaching importance to ideological conflicts in the 
present war. Of course, the economic forces to which he would 
direct attention are themselves dependent on certain ideas, and 
the economic warfare is in part an ideological conflict; just as 
inventions, which some students of society rank as first in im- 
portance for social change, are rooted in ideas. What this his- 
torian is afraid of is perhaps the Geschichtsphilosophie which is 
the béte noir of the “‘new” history. On the other hand, Karl 
Mannheim in his Ideology and Utopia has given us a brilliant 
introduction to this problem, and the implications of his analy- 
sis for the theological task should be worked out further. The 
importance of studies in the sociology of knowledge for the 
examination of the way in which systematic theologies come to 
be written, and for an understanding of the way in which social 
valuations enter in to determine the theologian’s categories of 
thought, cannot be overestimated.” Here lies a road to answer- 
ing that embarrassing question: Does the theologian speak to 
us from beyond the social order or from within it? On the answer 
to this question rests the determination of the social role of 
theology, as well as the basis of social criticism by the church. 

Take, for instance, this statement of Mannheim’s and examine 


2Tt should be noted that much work along this line was done under the name of 
“‘socio-historical method” by Shailer Mathews. See, for instance, Afonement and the 
Social Process (New York, 1930). 
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its bearing on the nature of Christian theology: It is “not men 
in general who think, or even isolated individuals who do the 
thinking, but men in certain groups who have developed a par- 
ticular style of thought in an endless series of responses to cer- 
tain typical situations characterizing their common position.’’ 
And what are the “‘collective-unconscious motivations” which 
lie behind the Christian sets of ideas? These are only samples of 
the theological studies that might flow from an approach 
through Wissenssoziologie, the sociology of knowledge, to theo- 
logical systems. 

These might help us to clarify the distinctions, now badly 
needed, between various types of Christian social thinking such 
as utopian ethical schemes, ameliorative proposals, and critical 
examination of the assumptions implicit in social life today. 

A second part of the next theological task lies in historical 
study of Christian social thought, viewed not as ethics but as 
social philosophy. Good beginnings have been made by Troeltsch 
and Weber, but we need a program of research that shall 
include such investigations as the following: What were the 
stages by which early Christian thinkers were led to propound 
the idea of a Christian society, and in terms of what basic con- 
ceptions did they envisage it? What was ‘‘the medieval syn- 
thesis”? What was the actual interplay between moral theology 
and social philosophies? How far was the alleged synthesis real, 
and to what extent was it a hierarchical superimposition of 
theological categories upon an alien or indifferent social culture? 
What key doctrines were employed in such works as Aquinas’ 
De regimine principum and Marsiglio’s Defensor pacis and Ock- 
ham’s Octo quaestiones ; and were these ideas really derived from 
living theology or formulated ad hoc? What is the integral re- 
lation between Reformation theology and its social teachings? 
What basic conceptions of unity lay behind its doctrine of the 
church? I do not mean to imply that no study has been made of 
these classic documents in the history of social thought; but it 


3 Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936), p. 3. What is the bearing of this on the 
idea of kirchliche Theologie? 
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still remains true that most of the work has been done by politi- 
cal scientists rather than by theological scholars. The emphases 
have therefore been on the secular aspects of these historic 
works rather than on the way in which, and the extent to which, 
theological premises determined the social principles. 

Particularly important in view of the current talk about sec- 
ularism is the task of examining the historical process by which 
the study of social questions became secularized. Why, if the 
theological foundations of culture are so important, did thought- 
ful scholars give up the theological approach and seek non- 
theological bases for politics and ethics? Why, for instance, did 
men like Bodin, Gentili, and Althusius seek a stable basis for 
society outside of the presuppositions of theology? At first 
glance, we may note the general despair with scholastic theology. 
They used it however when it suited their purpose, yet sought 
foundations in the constitution of nature, partly in the Stoic 
principle of “conformity to nature’”’ which lay behind the jus 
naturale of Roman jurisprudence and partly in Aristotle. What 
were the stages in this emancipation whereby we reach the half- 
empirical, half-speculative views of Pufendorf in the seventeenth 
century and move on to the utilitarian calculations which, 
adumbrated by Locke, came to clear statement in Bentham and 
Mill? Why did Grotius abandon the terminology of the lex 
naturalis in favor of jus naturale, thereby making the important 
transition from the authority of the divine Lawgiver to that of 
the human reason? How shall we explain the shift from moral 
philosophy to social science? 

A close study of these questions would certainly serve as a 
realistic counterweight to the neo-Thomist remark about ‘“‘the 
great digression that lasted for four centuries’ and provide a 
healthy check to the loose talk about secularism. It would also 
serve to relate theological thinking more productively to the 
careful studies in political science, jurisprudence, and sociology, 
thus giving a broader base for a Christian apologetic in the area 
of social reconstruction. 

The third line of attack on the general problem of a system- 
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atic Christian social philosophy should be the study of basic 
concepts and assumptions underlying thought on human rela- 
tions. For example, the general working-view of human per- 
sonality found in theological writing remains highly individualis- 
tic, with no adequate recognition of the social processes which 
enter in to make the individual a human person. Recourse is 
had either to the Aristotelian notion that man is by nature 
social or to a bare affirmation that God made man for fellow- 
ship; but the detailed processes suggested by the work of Cooley 
and Mead, and reinforced by the sociological investigations of 
Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, have not been reckoned with in 
Christian anthropology. What is this ‘‘responsible person”’ 
of which Emil Brunner speaks? The important distinction 
drawn by Maritain between the individual and the person, and 
applied so fruitfully by him to the problem of democracy,’ needs 
clearer vindication from the side of social psychology. While 
recent analytical psychology has thrown much light on the 
sense of guilt and on the subrational processes in human deci- 
sion, little use has been made of this (though it must be critically 
used) in the reconstruction of a doctrine of man, as related to 
thinking about human society. 

Admitting the real individuality of man, the problem of the 
communication of personal experience is of prime importance 
for social theory. Can man communicate himself without dis- 
tortion, and, if so, how? What are the mediums of self-com- 
munication, and what bearing do they have on the possibility 
of full community among men? Here enter the recent studies in 
language and theory of signs. How reliable are verbal symbols 
for communicating deeply personal experience? Is it possible 

4 Note the individualism that characterizes W. M. Horton’s otherwise valuable 
book on A Psychological Approach to Theology (New York, 1931), Reinhold Niehbuhr’s 
Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York, 1932), and Brunner’s Man in Revolt 
(New York, 1939). 

5 Scholasticism and Politics (New York, 1940), chap. iii. 


6 For valuable studies see the neo-Thomists Maritain, op. cit., chap. vi, and M. Adler, 
What Man Has Made of Man (New York, 1937). 
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to develop a critical use of vocabulary which shall guarantee 
identity of meaning and obviate the self-deception which occurs 
where a specious unity is produced by the use of words to evoke 
emotional responses? Or is the terminology of religion so in- 
extricably emotional, precisely because it is profoundly per- 
sonal, that theories of signs developed for scientific purposes 
cannot cope with it?? 

Closely related to this is the question of the validity of the 
principle of creative difference, so precious to democracy. Does 
this principle that the sharing of differences enlarges the group 
experience and thus furnishes a broader base of sound judg- 
ment® rest on prejudice, on empirical evidence, or on a priori 
considerations derived from philosophy or theology? Clearly 
the last possibility opens up a line of thought concerning the 
Christian solution of the ancient problem of “the one and the 
many” which must undergird any Christian view of social unity. 

Or, again, what is the nature of community? Can we dis- 
tinguish between rudimentary community as given and con- 
summatory community as achieved? Could the latter be at- 
tained without the former? This problem, terribly important 
where the democratic theory of community as attained through 
rational communication is opposed to fascist notions of a rudi- 
mentary community given through race, requires careful study 
and would, I believe, repay investigation. Akin to it is the 
problem of dangerous similarity between the idea of commun- 
ity-in-the-Spirit in the Christian sense and vitalistic theories. 
Here mysticism shows its precarious character as a basis for 
religious fellowship. How can the distinction be drawn? Is 
there in the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit a corrective of 
the anarchistic tendency of mysticism?? 

From another angle the problem of the basis of community 


7 For a good survey of this problem and a bibliography see E. W. Ohrenstein, ‘‘Lan- 
guage and Libera] Religion,”’ Journal of Liberal Religion, II (1940), 3-12. 

8 See, e.g., Mary Follet, Creative Experience (New York, 1924). 

9I have sought to open up this problem in cursory fashion in a historical essay in 
the Journal of Theological Studies, XLI (1940), 1-13. 
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can be approached through a study of the concept of natural 
law in relation to divine law—a study of the metaphysical 
foundations of human society. At the same time we should con- 
sider more, in theological discussions, the empirical studies 
which have been made of religious community in process by 
sociologists of religion like Robert Will, H. Paul Douglass, and 
Samuel C. Kincheloe.’? To such studies might well be added 
sociological analysis of ecumenical unity, city and national 
church federations, and such pietistic communities as those of 
the Hutterites. 

More theoretical studies on which much has already been 
done are those of the relation between the immanence and the 
transcendence of God in human corporate experience and that 
between the Kingdom of God and history.” 

These are some of the problems to which a consideration of 
the new social orientation of theology would lead us. It is clear 
that they take us back into many familiar theological pastures; 
but, seen from this angle, old problems take on a new relevance 


and urgency. 
III 


Such a study would serve to bring Christian theology into 
more vital contact with the acute concerns of life today. The 
sense of futility in the presence of vast world-wide changes is 
due largely to lack of any guiding faith to furnish criteria for 
judgment. If theology could give us some well-supported prin- 
ciples for social thinking, it could check this stampede into chaos. 
For Christians caught in the conflict between church and state 
—a conflict which threatens to engulf American Protestantism 
as well—social theology would yield a steadying sense of deeper 


© Robert Will, Le Culte (Strasbourg, 1925——), esp. Vols. II and III; H. P. Douglass, 
The Church in the Changing City (New York, 1929); S. C. Kincheloe, The American 
City and Its Church (New York, 1938). 

1 The differences on this latter problem were clearly exposed in the Oxford Confer- 
ence volume on The Kingdom of God and History (Chicago, 1938); but we now need 
a re-examination of these differences and an effort at an analytic and constructive treat- 
ment of the issues they raise. 
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realities beneath political struggle and give a basis for the 
church’s insistence on its right to criticize the social order. 
Applied to a review of the meaning of fellowship, such a theo- 
logical reorientation might eventuate in a more definite policy 
regarding the unchurched masses and serve to assure them that 
Christians have a genuine concern for them.” 

In these days we talk much of ‘“‘a just and durable peace.” 
What shall be the basis for it? Will the Christian churches have 
any contribution to make to it? If they do, it cannot be under 
the influence of national or economic bias but on the basis of a 
sound philosophy of Christian values grounded in a view of the 
universe, of man, and of the valid community. The very realiza- 
tion of the inevitable sociality of man might have its own bear- 
ings on isolationism and the prevalent doctrine of self-interest 
that hangs over all treaties like a curse. 

The churches would themselves have a basis for re-evaluating 
their program of ‘‘activities” calculated to enhance fellowship, 
and religious education would receive a badly needed socializa- 
tion of its process which now lags so far behind secular educa- 
tion in training pupils in the dynamics of social living. 

But most of all the church might make a really impressive 
bid for influence at this crucial turning-point in the history of 
Western civilization and of the world. 


12 Acknowledgment should be made here of the contributions made from a distinctly 
religious point of view by Anglo-Catholic writers. See A. G. Hebert’s Liturgy and So- 
ciety (London, 1935), W. G. Peck’s The Divine Society (London, 1925), and V. A. 
Demant’s The Religious Prospect (London, 1939) for essays looking in this direction. 








THE ACHIEVEMENT OF CO-OPERATION AMONG 
MEN OF DIFFERENT CREEDS 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


NE of the next tasks in theology is, it seems to me, to 
clear up the principles of that co-operation of men of 
different creeds which is required by the common good 

of temporal society. In this connection we must keep in mind 
the fact that religious division creates for believers of different 
denominations a fundamental plurality of points of view. Fur- 
thermore, it would be an illusion to seek for the basis and pur- 
pose of good fellowship in a common minimum of doctrinal 
identity—a common mimimum which would be seen gradually 
to shrink to nothing while we discussed it, like the wild ass’s 
skin in Balzac’s story. 

Yet, on the other hand, it must be noted that this fellowship, 
based on friendship and charity, should extend, on the level of 
temporal civilization, to common action (doubtless not free 
from a certain amount of inevitable opposition and conflict) ; 
that it should make possible real co-operation for the good of 
temporal society. But how can such common action be possible 
without common principles, without a certain basic community 
of doctrine? 

I 

Before passing on to more concrete considerations, I shall 
first answer this question in my own philosophical language. We 
are all bound together by a more primitive and fundamental 
unity than any unity of thought and doctrine: we all have the 
same human nature, and, considered in their extramental reality, 
the same primordial tendencies. That sameness of nature is not 
sufficient to insure community of action, since we act as thinking 
beings and not simply by natural instinct. But it subtends the 
very exercise of our thought. And the nature we hold in com- 
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mon is a rational nature, subject intellectually to the attraction 
of the same fundamental objects; all this lies at the deepest 
foundation of what similarities our principles of action may 
have, however diverse they may be in other respects. 

Now, in order to do the same terrestrial work and pursue the 
same temporal goal, there must be a certain community of prin- 
ciples and doctrine. But there need not necessarily be—however 
desirable and obviously more effective this might be in itself—a 
strict and pure and simple identity of doctrine. It is enough that 
the various principles and doctrines should among themselves 
have some unity and community of similarity or of proportion 
or, in the technical sense of the word, of analogy, with regard 
to the practical end proposed. Besides, this practical end in it- 
self, although subordinated to a higher end, belongs to the nat- 
tural order. And no doubt it will be conceived differently ac- 
cording to each one’s particular outlook; but in its existential 
reality it will be placed outside each one’s particular conception. 
Considered thus, in real existence, it will in a measure fall short 
of, and, at the same time, give actual reality to each one’s par- 
ticular conceptions. 

Therefore, men with different religious convictions will not 
only be able to collaborate in working out a technique, in put- 
ting out a fire, in succoring a man who is starving or sick, in 
resisting aggression, but also—and this is the point which con- 
cerns us here—if there really is that ‘“‘analogical”’ likeness I have 
just mentioned between their principles, they can co-operate (at 
least, to begin with, as regards the primary values of existence 
in this world) in a constructive action involving the right order- 
ing of the life of temporal society and earthly civilization and 
the moral values inherent therein. (I acknowledge this possibil- 
ity at the same time—and the two things are not incompatible 
—as I realize even more keenly my personal conviction that a 
complete doctrine, based on all principles of Catholic teachings, 
is alone capable of supplying an entirely true solution for the 


problems of civilization.) 
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I shall give an example of what I mean from the field I know 
best, namely, Western Christianity, and an example which re- 
lates to the religious life itself. The practical problems connect- 
ed with the relationship between the spiritual and the temporal, 
and their practical solutions, are so much alike for the Orthodox 
church in the Soviet Union, for the Catholic church and Protes- 
tant communities in Germany, that the experience and testi- 
mony of believers belonging to these different Christian fam- 
ilies are, with their sufferings, a kind of common property. An- 
other example can be drawn from the practical convergence 
which appears today, in connection with questions of civiliza- 
tion and the defense of the human person, between speculative 
outlooks as incompatible as Karl Barth’s and my own. A 
Thomist and a Barthian will always clash in theology and phi- 
Josophy; they can work together within human society. 


II 


But we must be even more precise. I have said that the basis 
of fellowship between believers of different spiritual families is 
friendship and love in the sense of charity. I now add that it is 
the implications of love itself that supply us with the guiding 
idea we need and that make manifest for us the “analogical” 
likeness of practical thought I referred to earjier. 

It is obvious in fact that, if I am right in what I have said, 
the primary and fundamental likeness among us is the acknowl- 
edgment of the fundamental and primordial ethical value of the 
law of brotherly love, however much this law may have different 
theological and metaphysical connotations for us, according to 
the religion or school of thought to which we belong. For the 
Christian it corresponds to and raises to divine levels a funda- 
mental though terribly thwarted tendency of our nature. It is 
the Second Commandment, which forms but one with the First: 
the commandment to love our neighbor as ourselves. “I am 
convinced,” wrote Gandhi in a note on the Satyagraha in 1920, 
“that the nations can never really be one, and that their activ- 
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ities can never lead to the common welfare of mankind as a 
whole, unless they recognize explicitly and accept the family law 
of Jove in national and international things, in other words in 
the political order. The nations can only be civilized in so far as 
they obey that law.” That, I also believe, is the truth. 

Now this very law of brotherly friendship in practice has 
many implications. The first truth it implies, and which under- 
lies all the rest, is that our existence is directed toward God and 
that, in accordance with the First Commandment, we must love 
God above everything. How indeed can the law of love have 
absolute value, transcending all the conflicts and discords which 
flourish among men, unless all men, whatever their race or color, 
their class, their nation, their social conditions, their natural 
shortcomings, receive from an Absolute above the world the 
bond creating between them a more fundamental and far-reach- 
ing communion than all their diversities, and unless they are 
created to love first and foremost this Absolute in which all 
things live and move and have their being? We see only too 
readily that in the great contemporary movements in which 
God is in practice denied, whether by virtue of an atheism that 
refuses to admit his existence or by virtue of a pseudo-theism 
that blasphemes his nature, love and charity are alike rejected 
as weaknesses and as the worst enemies either of the state or of 
the revolution. The theorists of these movements make that 
abundantly clear in their writings. 

The second implication is, on the one hand, the holiness of 
truth and, on the other hand, the eminent value of good will. lf 
man can bend the truth to his own desires, will he not also want 
to bend other men in like manner? Those who despise charity 
are also those who think that truth depends not on what is but 
on what at each moment serves most effectively their party, 
their greed, or their hate. And those who despise charity also 
despise good will. The word to them seems pale and dangerous- 
\y liberal. They forget—at any rate, the Christians among 
them—that the word has its origin in the Gospels. It is true 
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enough that good will is not sufficient and that men who mis- 
take that will which is good will for that willingness which is 
weakness cheat people. But good will is necessary and of pri- 
mary necessity. It is useful in everything. Real, authentic good 
will indicates the sacred mystery which spells salvation for men 
and which makes it possible to say of a man that he is purely 
and simply good. It enables men to go out of themselves to 
meet their neighbors halfway. That is why the Pharisees and 
the fanatics, walled up in their whited sepulchers, wherein they 
would like to inclose the whole world, are not only suspicious of 
good will; they detest the very idea. 

The third implication contained in fraternal amity is the 
dignity of the human person, with the rights it implies and the 
realities on which it is based. I refer to the spirituality of the 
human soul and its eternal destiny. In the text from which I 
have already quoted, Gandhi also pointed out that “‘it is neces- 
sary to recognize explicitly the existence of the soul that is 
within us, if the Satyagrahi is to believe that death does not 
mean the end of struggles but its culminating point.” I as a 
Christian know very well on what my faith in the immortality 
of the soul and the dignity of the human person is based. I read 
in the Gospels: ‘“‘What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” I read also that the hairs on each 
of our heads are counted and that the angels who see the face 
of the Father watch over each of the children of men, who are 
equal in that dignity, and that we must love our enemies. And 
I read the story of the man who went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and whom robbers left half-dead by the roadside. A 
Samaritan—in other words, a foreigner, with whom the Jews 
did not mix and whose religious beliefs were different from theirs 
—recognized his neighbor in that man by having pity on him; 
whereas a doctor of the law and a priest, going on their way with 
closed hearts, by so doing excluded themselves from neighbor- 
ship with men. 

The mysterious words of Christ on this matter mean that it 
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is up to us really to become the neighbor of any man, by loving 
him and having pity on him. It is not community of race, of 
class, or of nation; it is the love of charity that makes us what 
we ought to be, members of the family of God, of the only com- 
munity where each person, drawn out from his fundamental 
loneliness, truly communicates with others and truly makes them 
his brothers, by giving himself to them and in a certain sense 
dying for them. Nothing that has ever been said points out 
more profoundly the mystery and dignity of the human person. 
Who is my neighbor? The man of my blood? Of my party? 
The man who does me good? No. It is the man to whom J 
show mercy, the man to whom is transmitted through me the 
universal gift and love of God, who makes the rain from heaven 
fall upon both the good and the wicked. 

The existence of God, the sanctity of truth, the value and 
necessity of good will, the dignity of the person, the spirituality 
and immortality of the soul—these, and all the other implica- 
tions bound up with them which I shall not mention here, corre- 
spond to spontaneous perceptions of our reason and to primary 
tendencies of our nature; but they are not understood in an 
identical and univocal way by believers in the various religions 
of humanity. Thus Christianity and Buddhism have different 
conceptions of the human person; the survival of the soul has a 
different meaning for those who believe in personal immortality 
and in the resurrection of the body and those who believe in 
transmigration; the sanctity of truth appears in a different light 
according to the fashion in which both revelation and human 
reason are conceived; the value of good will has different conno- 
tations for the Catholic, who believes in sanctifying grace; for 
the Orthodox, who believes in the sanctifying uncreated 
Spirit but not in created grace; for the Protestant, who believes 
that the merits of Christ are imputed to an essentially corrupt 
nature; for the Israelite, who believes in the Law; for the Moslem, 
who believes in salvation by the mere profession of Islamic 
faith; and this difference is still greater as between these religious 
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groups and the religious groups who believe in Karma. As to the 
existence of God itself—I do not think that Buddhism rejects, 
as is often stated, the existence of God, nor that it is in reality 
an atheistic religion. I believe that this apparent atheism comes 
from the fact that Buddhism has developed historically as a 
kind of mystical destruction of the Brahmanic affirmation, so 
that the Buddhist ascesis and Nirvana are, as it were, like a vast 
apophatic or negative theology, standing alone in emptiness. 
But this example does serve to cast light on the extent to which 
the idea of God may differ among believers of the various re- 
ligions. It should be added that those who believe that they are 
nonbelievers may, in their practical lives, by choosing as the aim 
of their activity the authentic moral good, choose God, and may 
do so by virtue of God’s grace, without their knowing God in a 
consciously and conceptually formulated manner. 

All this goes to show that there is nothing univocal between 
the various paths traveled by men and that practical good 
fellowship is not based on a common minimum of doctrinal 
identity. In a certain sense, Jess than a common minimum is to 
be found there, since ultimately no notion appears to be uni- 
vocally common to all the different religious outlooks. Yet, in 
another sense, there is much more than a common minimum, 
since among those who, belonging to different religious families, 
allow the spirit of love to enter into them the implications of 
brotherly love create, for the principles of the practical reason 
and of action and as regards terrestrial civilization, a commu- 
nity of similitude and analogy which corresponds, on the one 
hand, to the fundamental unity of our rational nature and is, 
on the other hand, not merely concerned with a minimum num- 
ber of points of doctrine but penetrates the whole gamut of 
practical notions and of the principles of action of each one. 
The coming-together of such men to co-operate for the good of 
human society is not based on equivocation. It is based upon 
“analogical” likeness as between the practical principles, mo- 
tions, and progressions implied in their common acceptance of 
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the law of love and corresponding to the primary inclinations 
of human nature. 

And why should I, a Christian, according to whose faith a 
single Name has been given to men through whom they can be 
saved, even in the temporal order, why should I disguise the 
fact that this community of analogy itself supposes a primum 
analogatum purely and simply true; and that implicitly and 
ultimately everything which is authentic love, working in the 
world for the reconciliation of men and the common good of 
their life here below, tends, under forms more or less perfect, 
more or less pure, toward Christ, who is known to some, un- 
known to others? 

III 

In this philosophical attempt to solve a difficult problem, I 
have spoken in accordance with my faith, and I hope that I 
have said nothing which might offend the conscience of any of 
my readers. I shall be glad if I have succeeded in outlining with 
sufficient clearness what are, from my point of view, the founda- 
tions of mutual fellowship and understanding between believers 
of different religious families and of a constructive co-operation 
between them for the good of civilization. The good of civiliza- 
tion is also the good of the human person, the recognition of his 
rights and of his dignity, based ultimately on the fact that he is 
the image of God. Let no one deceive himself; the cause of re- 
ligion and the cause of the human person are closely linked. 
They have the same enemies. The time has passed when a 
rationalism fatal to reason, which has prepared the way for all 
our misfortunes, could claim to defend the person and his au- 
tonomy against religion. Both against atheistic materialism and 
against an irrationalism drunk with inflicting domination and 
humiliation, an irrationalism which perverts the genuine in- 
stincts of human nature and makes of the political state a 
supreme idol and a Moloch, religion is the best defender of the 
person and of his freedom. 

And, finally, if I am asked what I believe to be the reason for 
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God’s having allowed the religious divisions in mankind, and 
those heresies which “must be,” according to Paul, I should 
answer: For the education of mankind, and in order to prepare 
the way for final religious unity. Because, on the one hand, it is 
something above human powers to maintain purity and strength 
in the collective virtues of any natural community, unless it be 
within the limits and with the reinforcements of a fleshly, 
earthly, “‘citadeled”’ social group. And, on the other hand, the 
common life of the church, the Kingdom of God, is that of a 
spiritual, supernatural, supraracial, supranational, supra- 
earthly community, open to all humanity, as it is open to deity 
and divine and deifying blood. Much suffering and many purifi- 
cations throughout human history are necessary to disengage 
us from any restriction and adulteration of spiritual unity 
brought about by fleshy unities. 

On the day when all the faithful could be able to live with 
men of other creeds in perfect justice, love, and understanding, 
and at the same time to keep the true faith perfectly whole and 
pure, on that day men will not need actually to practice these 
virtues toward people of other creeds, because infidelity and 
religious division will, on such a day, have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. 























NEW TRENDS IN THINKING ABOUT GOD 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


N THE last three decades thought concerning religious 
problems has moved in two divergent currents. In theo- 
logical circles the tendencies have been in the direction of 

what has come to be known as “‘neo-orthodoxy.”’ It emphasizes 
the supernatural, divine revelation, atoning grace, human sin- 
fulness, and the relative futility of man’s reason and initiative. 
The other type of treatment of religious problems attaches 
more importance to scientific procedure, to imaginative inter- 
pretation in philosophy and art, to historic experience critically 
examined, to living values in homely human relations, and to 
creative initiative in social adventures. It is with this second 
type of thought, and especially with its bearing upon the idea 
of God, that this writing is concerned. 

The background on which to see the significance and implica- 
tions of this way of thinking is that which is characteristic of 
the “modern” world. It may be found described from different 
points of view in numerous volumes.’ This modern world is not 
distinguished merely by the fact that it belongs to the last three 
or four centuries but more significantly by the substance, 
method, and outlook of its culture. In brief, it is scientific, 
democratic, humanitarian, and faces the future confidently and 
expectantly. All phases of religious thought, institutions, and 
ideas are profoundly affected by this revolutionary transition. 
In nothing is this change more marked or more startling than in 
its treatment of the idea of God. 


:G. E. G. Catlin, Anglo-Saxony and Its Tradition (New York, 1939); J. H. Randall, 
Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 1926); A. N. Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World (New York, 1926); Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science (New York, 
1930). A critical contrast between the modern and the neo-orthodox views is given in 
H. S. Elliott’s Can Religious Education Be Christian? (New York, 1940). Andrew D. 
White’s History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (New York, 
1896) does not lose importance for an understanding of the new age. 
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I 


William James was one of the first to set forth and defend 
the conception of a finite God. He wrote: 


“God,” in the religious life of ordinary men, is the name not of the 
whole of things, heaven forbid, but only of the ideal tendency in things, 
believed in as a superhuman person who calls us to cooperate in his pur- 
poses, and who furthers ours if they are worthy. He works in an external 
environment, has limits, and has enemies. When John Mill said that the 
notion of God’s omnipotence must be given up, if God is to be kept as a 
religious object, he was surely accurately right; ....I believe that the 
only God worthy of the name must be finite.? 


Professor E. S. Brightman asserted and further developed the 
idea that God is finite. To emphasize the unity of God removes 
him from the conflicts of real life, but to relate him closely to the 
facts of experience involves his very nature in conflicts and con- 
tradictions. In the same way either the goodness of God or his 
omnipotence must be limited. Thus the very attributes of God 
contradict one another. To save the goodness of God it is neces- 
sary to give up the infinitude of his power, for there are enor- 
mous evils in life which are inconsistent with the existence and 
creative work of an all-wise, all-mighty, and all-good God. 
Putting the blame for evil on the wilful sins of man does not 
exempt God from the responsibility for giving man such “‘free 
will” and allowing him to be tempted beyond his strength. 

Reflections of this kind, and others, have lessened emphasis 
upon the idea of the truth and importance of creation as the 
deliberate, conscious, and purposeful work of God. The ques- 
tion of the time or of the manner of the beginning of the world, 
if soluble at all, is more likely to be settled in the light of ob- 
served astronomical, physical, and chemical processes now 
going on. The beginning of the world and the end of the world, 
like miracles and personal immortality, are moving out of the 
focus of religious interest. More importance is coming to be 

2 William James, A Pluralistic Universe (New York, 1909), pp. 124 f.; cf. The Varie- 


ties of Religious Experience (New York, 1915), p. 525. 
3 The Problem of God (New York, 1930). 
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attached to the place and growth of values, and the growth of 
values tends to be identified with the growth of God. 

In the philosophies of Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, and S. Alex- 
ander, the doctrine of emergence opens into this magnitude. 
The doctrine of evolution arose first in terms of biological proc- 
esses, but the conception of change and growth (or dissolution) 
has permeated our thought concerning every phase of being. 
The doctrine of emergence embodies the appearance of new 
qualities and forms not present in earlier stages. The oak is not 
really in the acorn. It emerges out of a combination of factors, 
but it is different from them. When lemon, sugar, and water 
are mixed in right proportions, lemonade results, and that is 
something new and different. When consciousness follows in 
some living forms from sensitivity, that consciousness is not 
“Just” glorified sensitivity. It isa novel attainment. The genet- 
ic account of the religious consciousness is not an attempt to re- 
duce the higher to the lower but rather to trace the phases of the 
process in which, with many other emergents, religious con- 
sciousness actually comes into being. Inquiries in this general 
frame of reference direct attention more to the appearing novel- 
ties than to the known or inferred antecedents. When applied 
to deity the interest likewise is concerned with what is becom- 
ing. ‘‘For the modern mind, what is to come next is more im- 
portant than what has already happened..... Religion, as a 
form of the art of living, finds and creates deity as the fine arts 
find and create beauty.”’4 Here is indicated a further transfor- 
mation of the idea of God which tends to bring it within the 
reach of understanding and appreciation with no resort to 
speculative metaphysics or sheer mysticism. God, as the qual- 
ity of the divine, may not solve the problem of the creation of 
the physical world but does become significant in reference to 
the possibilities of greater spiritual meaning and achievement 


4C. Delisle Burns, The Horizon of Experience (New York, 1934), pp. 303, 305. Pro- 
fessor Burns explains that ‘‘deity”’ is used here as an adjectival noun, like ‘“‘beauty” or 
“goodness,” and is taken to have the same meaning as “‘the divine” (p. 273 n.). 
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“for the universe.”’? William James carried this idea beyond mere 
“subjectivism” and simple “planetary” reference in his famous 
essay, Is Life Worth Living? He said: 

God himself, in short, may draw vital strength and increase of very 


being from our fidelity. For my own part, I donot know what the sweat 
and blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they mean anything short of 


this. If this life be not a real fight, in which something is eternally gained 
for the universe by success, it is no better than a game of private theatri- 


cals from which one may withdraw at will. 

R. B. Cattell approaches the problem of God in terms of the 
“‘vast group mind of civilization.’’> Society may be represented 
by a bell-shaped curve with the bulge indicating average in- 
dividuals, while the top dwindles according to the smaller 
number of persons of high endowment. “It is these disgruntled 
upper eccentrics who are somehow responsible for social ad- 
vance; for society progresses like a caterpillar getting a grip on 
new ground by its head portion and dragging the main body 
forward by this purchase.” This top minority possesses the 
greater light and reaches out toward still higher and finer forms 
of existence. “They are the revealers and constructors of God.” 
They have a profound emotional attachment to greater pos- 
sibilities beyond what society has achieved or even dreamed. It 
is their faith in these possibilities which sustains them in the 
conflicts they encounter with the mass of less discerning, less 
moral individuals. Often they suffer persecution and the threat 
of crucifixion, but they remain faithful to their imaginative 
vision. In the long run others catch their vision and follow in 
their steps. What these leaders work for is not their own selfish 
satisfaction but the welfare of their fellows by the penetration 
throughout society of sympathy, co-operation, and enrichment 
of life. The justification of these attitudes may be scientifically 
established on the basis of history and psychological facts. An 
educational process is needed which will adjust the emotions to 


Ss Psychology and the Religious Quest (London and New York, 1938), p. 107. It does 
not seem to me that his use of the terms ‘“‘Theopsyche” and ‘‘Universal Reality” help 


much. 
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the intellect and will give to religious faith the vista of a con- 
tinually enlarging experience. It is important to realize that 
‘““we are part of a great mental and spiritual life that goes for- 
ward with increasing vitality towards goals we can only surmise, 
bearing with it our contribution of life and thought.” 


{tf 


A. Eustace Haydon’s Biography of the Gods®* shows by a sur- 
vey of the great religions of the world that the gods are shaped 
in the forms of the cultures with which they arise. Some of 
them lived for thousands of years and then passed away with 
the conquest of their countries or with social changes arising 
from other influences. He seems to conclude that, because so 
many gods have died, all are dead and that, since so many have 
expired, no more can be born! His thesis may be accepted as 
proved as far as the relation of gods to cultures is concerned, 
but the logic of his argument may be that new cultures beget 
new gods. At least he gives evidence that this has been the case 
throughout the long history of mankind. A conclusion more 
consistent than the one he draws would seem to be that God 
takes on new and unwonted attributes in this modern age, and 
we have seen that for many thinkers this is the case. God as 
finite, growing, democratic, experimental, needing co-operation, 
touched with the feeling of infirmity, yet worthy of allegiance 
and magnificent devotion, has already been suggested as the 
kind of God for this day by many who are in the great tradition 
of science, democracy, and social) idealism. 

Professor Haydon is right in saying that “the gods do not die 
easily.” He states the reason for their tenacity of life. It is be- 
cause 
the ideal phase of the human adventure was embodied in these majestic 
deities who could be so perfectly what man was not, but only hoped to 


DER er cys It was man’s desire for a good life, rich in material and social 
values, that gave his gods the qualities of justice, love, goodness, power, 


® New York, 1941. 
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mercy, and anger against wrong doing pierces The environing universe 
was made friendly, values needful for noble living acquired cosmic 
support through the characters given to the gods (pp. 320 f.]. 


His explanation of the passing of the gods as due to the work of 
the “‘intellect”’ is open to question in several respects. As his 
book, so penetrating in many insights, shows, the gods give 
assurance of a revelation of “‘life visualized as ideal.” That is a 
true and fruitful affirmation, but it does not obliterate the gods 
as ideals. It only serves to raise sharply the question as to the 
nature and function of ideals in human life. It may well be that 
God may be far more significant when understood as an ideal 
than when thought of as an independent supernatural being ex- 
isting in his supreme exaltation above and beyond man and the 
world. Everything here depends upon the nature and function 
of “ideals.” Many passages might be cited in Professor Hay- 
don’s book to show that he does not deny the value of the high 
ideals which religions cherish but that he is mainly concerned to 
make it clear that the gods are ideals. What he therefore so 
effectively establishes is that historical and philosophical criti- 
cism requires and justifies a change of meaning in the use of the 
word God. Possibly his work may help to give a rebirth to this 
concept as designating a reality of a higher order in place of the 
traditional meaning. 

The elaboration of the meaning of God as an ideal may be 
found in John Dewey’s A Common Faith.’ He points out that 
difficulties in the understanding and appreciation of God as 
ideal arise from false conceptions of ideals and of the imagina- 
tion. 

An ideal is not an illusion because imagination is the organ through 
which it is apprehended. For all possibilities reach us through the im- 
agination..... What I have been criticizing is the identification of the 
ideal with a particular Being, especially when that identification makes 
necessary the conclusion that this Being is outside of nature, and what I 
have tried to show is that the ideal itself has its roots in natural condi- 
tions; it emerges when the imagination idealizes existence by laying hold 


7 (New Haven, 1934), pp. 43 ff. 
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of the possibilities offered to thought and action, There are values, goods, 
actually realized upon a natural basis—the goods of human association, 


of art and knowledge. The idealizing imagination seizes upon the most 
precious things found in the climacteric moments of experience and 


projects them. We need no external criterion and guarantee for their 
goodness. They are had, they exist as good, and out of them we frame our 


ideal ends. .... Aims, ideals, do not exist simply in “mind”; they exist 
in character, in personality and action..... It is this active relation be- 
tween ideal and actual to which I would give the name “‘God.” .... 
One reason why personally I think it fitting to use the word “‘God” to 
denote that uniting of the ideal and actual lies in the fact that aggressive 


atheism seems to me to have something in common with traditional super- 
naturalism. .... Militant atheism is also affected by lack of natural 


piety..... Use of the words ‘‘God” or “divine” to convey the union of 
actual with ideal may protect man from a sense of isolation and from 


consequent despair or defiance. In any case, whatever the name, the 
meaning is selective. For it involves no miscellaneous worship of every- 


thing in general. It selects those factors in existence that generate and 
support our idea of good as an end to be striven for. 


Professor Dewey separates his view from ‘‘humanism”’ as 
commonly interpreted, from a mechanistic conception, from 
atheism, and from agnosticism. He recognizes that a crisis in 
religious belief has come about because of a change in our in- 
tellectual climate but does not regard it as fatal to the religious 
values of our common experience. On the contrary, it may be 
clarifying and liberating. It may show the possibility of re- 
ligious growth with increase of knowledge. There is no opposi- 
tion between intelligence and emotion; in fact there is such a 
thing as passionate intelligence. One of the great needs in re- 
ligious circles today is a deep religious emotional devotion to the 
use of intelligence in social action and to the application of 
scientific direction and control in various human relationships. 

The significance of the trend of thought in the writers men- 
tioned is that it deals with the processes of religious experience 
in its own terms and in a thoroughly empirical way. It finds 
values in the normal relations of life and does not feel forced 
to go outside of them to validate them by some external or pre- 
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existing norm. It does not divert attention from the values 
themselves in seeking to establish a metaphysical framework by 
which the values are to be judged. When such a framework is 
sought, it is necessary to resort to revelation or intuition or a 
mystical “leap.” In all other fields than the religious, develop- 
ment moves on in terms of self-verifying processes and results. 
Medicine, education, art, social engineering, like various other 
sciences, determine the significance of their inquiries and results 
in relation to the forms of life involved. The legitimate unique- 
ness of religion lies in its attempt to systematize and unify the 
values which are found in life and which evince capacity for 
enlargement and refinement. Religious values are at the same 
time other kinds of values. Health, economic goods, knowledge, 
justice, love, and beauty are concerns of the religious quest but 
in a harmonized whole. The overemphasis upon any one of these 
interests tends to lead the individual and society into the neglect 
of others and to produce conflicts which weaken and frustrate 
essential elements of character. Wealth, happiness, power, 
knowledge, in measure, are requirements of the good life, but the 
exaggeration of any one of them threatens reprisals from the 


others. 
III 


There are some general observations concerning this tradition 
of the modern spirit which may indicate why it makes so strong 
an appeal and also why it still meets so much opposition in 
certain quarters. For one thing, the modern reinterpretation of 
religion and God is in line with the main currents of this modern 
world emerging since the Renaissance. It is a world of free in- 
quiry and of amazing discoveries with reference to nature and 
man. It is so close to fact, and so releasing in the important 
concerns of human living and thinking, that it has set new 
patterns for those most imbued with its spirit and has influenced 
all people profoundly whether or not they grasp its dominant 
principles and attitudes. All persons who use automobiles have 
moved into new worlds of power, communication, and social 
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contacts. A farmer, plowing his field with a tractor, protected 
by a canopy against sun and rain, and listening to a radio as he 
plows, is likely to be accessible to ideas about life and God 
which his former way of life might have prevented his consider- 
ing. 

A second important fact is that children and youth in the 
schools are made familiar with the historic developments and 
with the technical processes by which the new age has come 
about. Boys are making radios and airplanes and in doing so 
are participating in the working of miracles (wonders) which 
confirm the ideas and the methods employed. What happens to 
the mind of a high-school boy who reads on an oil sign along the 
highway that life was on the earth millions of years ago and then 
hears in some church about a fiat creation of the world a few 
thousands of years in the past? All his instruction in school 
and all the conversation of informed persons around him fit into 
the larger world which is rapidly becoming the ‘common sense”’ 
world. If religion is offered in an erroneous time-space frame 
of reference, doubts may be generated about religion itself. The 
churches and church schools are in danger of becoming es- 
tranged from the interests that are most operative and dominant 
in daily life. This may explain the rapid growth at the present 
time of all manner of ‘“‘weird”’ cults. 

A third observation is that religious organizations are using 
many devices which are inconsistent with traditional orthodoxy 
but which help to “hold” people. Entertainments, dances, pic- 
tures, athletics, and scores of innovations have been adopted 
with this motivation. These devices might consistently and 
profitably be used if the conception of religion were sufficiently 
revised to include them. But when they are still conceived as 
essentially ‘“‘worldly” and irreligious, their use leads to con- 
fusion, if not to hypocrisy and defeat. This is only a special 
form of the deadly effect of professing creeds as a whole while 
disbelieving in the particular doctrines stated. Not infrequently 
one meets a man who knows the modern world and has tried to 
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fit the old religion into it, but, finding little if any help from the 
official representatives of religion, he has given up religion for 
the practical and sensible world he knows. Churches are often 
half-apologetic even about any welfare work they do as if such 
work were “secular” or to be classed simply as ‘‘good works,” 
which are “‘filthy rags” to traditional piety. 

Religious orthodoxy is proficient in the use of epithets against 
the new religious outlook, but most of them run to the same 
root, which is the old depreciatory view of human nature. The 
doctrine of man’s depravity, of his natural bent toward evil, 
spreads the serpent’s trail over all discussions of religious mat- 
ters. It is not necessary, therefore, thoroughly to consider 
“humanism.” The name is the strongest evidence against it! 
It does not matter that Jesus said the Sabbath was made for 
man and that he himself came that man might have more abun- 
dant life. The prejudice against man makes it difficult to be- 
lieve that the second commandment is like the first in impor- 
tance or that humanitarian enterprises are as essential as the 
worship of God. 

“Naturalism” is subject to the same aversion. Nature is cor- 
rupt through sin, it is said, and cannot be the source of good. 
Or, if the term is used to signify a view of the world attained by 
the natural powers of thought and experience, it is vitiated by 
the fact that it is the product of unregenerate mind. That 
which is natural has so long been placed in contrast and opposi- 
tion to the supernatural that neither word by itself is capable of 
conveying more than was allowed it in its old dualistic usage. 
Naturalism has been so much denied any ideal significance that 
it cannot now be thought of as including religious values. 

“Secularism” has suffered a similar fate. It is “cut off” from 
the religious. Many times the word is made a synonym for 
naturalism and so signifies again that which is alien and without 
grace. In another context secularism indicates an evil even for 
modern thought, that is, when it signifies the piecemeal speciali- 
zation too common in present competitive society. Pursuing a 
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vocation with an exclusive devotion, as when one says “‘business 
is business,” may mean that other important interests are neg- 
lected or made subordinate. The strife of different economic 
blocks to secure legislation in support of special ends illustrates 
the evil. It is therefore evident that a conception of religion 
which seeks a unification of values into a just working system 
must be on guard against a disintegrating secularism of selfish, 
partisan tendencies. For any kind of religion secularism is a foe 
to traditional religion because it is worldly and to modern re- 
ligion because it is divisive. The attempt on the part of some 
writers to make science responsible for secularism or to identify 
the two is a further indication that these writers regard science 
as the work of the natural man and tainted by the old Adam. 
But as science is coming to be understood in terms of its method 
of inquiry and is better appreciated for the marvelous results 
which that method yields, science is rapidly extending to social 
problems and is gaining new prestige in all fields. 

One of the greatest difficulties besetting the reconstruction of 
religious thought and practice in keeping with the modern spirit 
is in making its empirical procedure feel religious. Religious 
feeling has heretofore been cultivated in terms of absolutes, 
with authority and finality. I have sought to meet this prob- 
lem by showing that in actual experience there is a “practical 
absolute’’*® at the moment of decision and action, which is also 
operative in the religious life. In times of crisis, such as now 
confronts the United States in reference to war, there follows 
upon a period of deliberation and discussion a day when action 
for or against becomes insistent. Then all resources and ener- 
gies are thrown into the cause. It is the will of God. Hesitation 
and deliberation give way to a united purpose. It is felt to be 
the right, the good, the only course to pursue. But when that 
crisis is past and new situations arise there will be needed fur- 
ther deliberation and possibly a new decision as a basis for 


8 “Religious Values and the Practical Absolute,”’ International Journal of Ethics, 
XXII (July, 1922), 347 ff. 
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another absolute commitment. The endeavor to formulate the 
will of God once for all and for all time to come has fixed atti- 
tudes in relation to concrete conditions which have made it 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, for religion to function 
under new and urgent circumstances. 

The same question applies to all values. Is truth, beauty, or 
goodness, “absolutely absolute,” or is each one “relatively 
absolute?” This is the most poignant problem of religion, and 
with it is bound up the problem of the kind of God men today 
can reverence and serve. We must take into account “the 
sorrows of God” and the fact that he does not work alone but 
that mere human beings are ‘“‘co-workers”’ with him. 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FACES THE FUTURE 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


ELIGIOUS education, like every other phase of 
thought and life in the modern church, is passing 
through a period of transition. Rapid and fundamen- 

tal changes in contemporary culture, new and deeper insights 
into the nature of religion and its functional relation to ex- 
perience, and shifts in emphasis in the work of the church have 
necessitated re-thinking the objectives of religious education, 
its content and method, and its institutional structures. Re- 
ligious educators for the most part are aware of these changes, 
sensitive to the issues involved, and eager to discover the impli- 
cations for the future. In this they are supported by trends suf- 
ficiently dependable to indicate possibilities, if not more or less 
definite directions. 
I 

A critical analysis of religious education since the beginning 
of the present century will show that its chief concern has been 
to bring religion into vital relation to the experience of growing 
persons. Prior to the beginning of the century, education of all 
types, including religious education, had been for the most part 
transmissive, disciplinary, external, and authoritative. It was 
oriented toward the recovery and reproduction of the end- 
products of past experience. Tradition, whether sanctioned by 
the prestige of antiquity or by a doctrine of supernatural revela- 
tion, was normative. It was the function of education to warp 
the fresh and spontaneous impulses and behaviors of the newly 
born into the thought-forms, the behavior patterns, and the 
social institutions of an inherited culture. With the rise of mod- 
ern science and the swift accumulation of knowledge, the 
emphasis in education tended to shift from discipline to the 
systematic assimilation of knowledge. In any case the supreme 
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emphasis in religious education, as in all other forms of educa- 
tion, was upon tradition. 

As a result, education was backward looking, formal, au- 
thoritative, and remote from the actual experience of living per- 
sons. It was dominated by precedent. It appealed to the pas- 
sive and assimilative capacities of learners—memory, formal 
reasoning based for the most part upon a priori assumptions, 
obedience, and conformity to the inherited patterns of thought 
and behavior. Its techniques were predominantly those of 
training and instruction. The center of responsible activity re- 
posed in the teacher. Since education was concerned primarily 
with tradition, it developed on the whole a traditional type of 
mind. 

So radical has been the reorientation of education since the 
beginning of the century that it is as though one had crossed the 
continental divide, from which the waters run in opposite direc- 
tions. The literature of criticism of traditional education had 
its rise around 1900. Thereafter, except for the deterrent influ- 
ence of the World War, its volume increased rapidly and 
steadily until it reached its maximum around 1926. By that 
time the issues involved had been defined, and the points of 
view supporting various positions had been clarified. Since then 
formulated educational theory has moved into the phase of ex- 
perimentation and accepted practice, at least in those areas of 
education which have come to be known as “progressive.” In 
this orbit of “progressive education” modern religious educa- 
tion has developed its basic theory and procedure. 

The principal shift of emphasis has been from the recovery 
and reproduction of tradition to an attempt to deal directly 
with the experience of growing persons in their interaction with 
their real and present world. Under analysis, experience dis- 
closes a structure with which education can deal with some 
intelligence and effectiveness. That structure assumes the 


form of an identifiable response being made to an identifiable 
situation, both dynamic in character. Since, in the light of social 
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psychology, we know that persons grow to be the kind of per- 
sons they become through the experiences they have, the edu- 
cative process is reduced basically to the creative organization 
of experience toward desirable ends in personality development 
and social living. Education is concerned with the resolution 
of indeterminate situations through analysis of the factors in- 
volved, through the discrimination and selection of outcomes, 
through choice, and through executive action. Attention is thus 
focused upon the possibilities of any given experience rather 
than upon precedent. 

In this direct approach to religious education through ex- 
perience, the great traditions of religion—the Bible, the heritage 
of Christian faith, the development of the church, the tech- 
niques of Christian living, and modes of thought and action— 
become resources for interpreting, evaluating, and redirecting 
a given experience in terms of living and operative Christian 
values. Because the component elements of Christian tradition 
sustained a functional relation to the experience out of which 
they arose, they are capable in this way of entering into func- 
tional relation to the contemporary experience of living per- 
sons and groups. Historic Christian values thus retain their 
normative value, but in a functional rather than in an authori- 
tative sense. They are normative in the sense that they are 
growing values, being constantly tested by fresh experience and 
undergoing expansion and enrichment as man’s interaction with 
his world of reality deepens and widens. 

In this way religious education is brought into functional rela- 
tion with the experience of persons and groups in its widest di- 
mensions. Religion becomes, not something set over against the 
rest of experience, but a potential quality of any and every ex- 
perience. It manifests itself in attitudes, motives, and ways of 
behaving wherever and whenever one is confronted with the 
situations of normal living in which decisions need to be made— 
in the family, in intellectual pursuits, in vocational activities, in 


citizenship responsibilities, in the enjoyment and creation of 
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beauty. One is a Christian when consciously and intentionally 
he attempts to the best of his ability to perceive and fulfil his 
manifold relations to his physical, social, and cosmic world in 
accordance with the enduring values of historic Christianity 
under the conditions of the contemporary world. 

This is the meaning of the experience-centered curriculum, 
the creative method, and the indigenous organization of modern 
religious education. It has been a sincere attempt to make re- 
ligious education vital and genuinely Christian by bringing it 
into functional relation to personal and socia) living. Whatever 
its shortcomings, this is a gain which must not on any account 


be lost. 
i 


But modern religious education, like progressive education in 
general, has developed, in large measure, aS a reaction away 
from the traditional forms of transmissive, authoritative, sub- 
ject-matter education. The tendency of all reactions is to go to 
opposite extremes which tend to be as partial and imperfect as 
that from which the reaction took its rise. The result of over- 
emphasis upon neglected values tends toward distortion.’ In its 
eager attempt to escape the substitution of subject matter and 
history for a vital experience of religious values, modern re- 
ligious education has neglected certain traditiona] values which 
are deeply imbedded in the experience of the past. Now that 
the essential differences between tradition and creativity have 
been clearly defined through their being set in opposition to 
each other, the time has come for modern religious education to 
redress the imbalance in theory and practice between the his- 
torical and the operative phases of personal and socia) experi- 
ence. 

For one thing, in its early experiments in working out a meth- 


1 For an elaboration of this view see the author’s articles, ‘Reaction and Neglected 
Values,” Religious Education, January, 1937, and “The Challenge of Reaction to Liberal 
Thought and Religious Education,” ibi¢., April, 1937. 
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od for dealing with immediate life-situations, modern religious 
education has been betrayed to too great an extent into the 


neglect of content. As a result much of its work has been thin 
and superficial. There is a good deal] of sentimenta) thinking 


about religion, as though it were merely a sentiment, an atti- 


tude, or an emotion. As a matter of fact, religion as a phase of 
culture is extremely rich in content. As a form of human be- 


havior it is as amenable to observation, description, analysis, 
and redirection as any other form of behavior. It has a full- 
bodied content of ideas, techniques, institutional structures, lit- 
erature, and values. In the amplitude of its content, religion is 
comparable with science, philosophy, technology, and art. 
Competence in dealing with life-situations is in part a matter of 
method; it is equally a matter of having a reasonable command 
of the funded experience of the race, without which present ac- 
tion is lacking in insight and control. 

A maturer view suggests that modern religious education has 
placed too little emphasis upon tradition and history. An in- 
sight into the historical process discloses the present as the ex- 
istentia) moment in history, as the past is the antecedent of the 
present. The present and the past are indissoluble phases of a 
process, a continuum. Moreover, the present is the growing- 
point of that historical process, In it the past lives on and is 
being re-created. The religious life of living persons is set within 
a long and rich tradition of growing ideas, values, and modes of 
living. To cut one’s self or one’s generation off from that past is 
to set it adrift in a meaningless world, without chart or compass 
or sense of direction. The content of an adequate experience Is 
threefold—the elements of the situation itself, one’s own past 
experience, and the funded experience of the race. Man’s pres- 


ent religious reaction to his contemporary world can no more be 
understood apart from his past religious inheritance than the 


scientist’s reaction to the electron can be understood apart from 
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the patient researches of the laboratory which are continuous 
with the trial-and-error experiments of his primitive ancestors. 

The initial attempts to deal with concrete and specific situa- 
tions have undoubtedly led to a degree of atomism in modern 
religious education. In the attempt to ground the educational 
process in initial interests of persons, modern religious educa- 
tion has too often ended with these initial interests, failing to 
explore them in their wider implications and to develop them 
into permanent and related interests. As a result, religious edu- 
cation has too often taken the form of following the child rather 
than of guiding him. There is something off-center in the con- 
cept of the ‘‘child-centered” school. As creative education can- 
not find its center in tradition, so it cannot adequately find its 
center in the child. Education is a cultural process which en- 
folds both the child and tradition in one comprehending process. 
In the true education of each oncoming generation creativity 
and tradition meet at a growing-point where each conditions 
and reconstructs the other. 

It should be noted, however, that the atomism of an experi- 
ence-centered religious education is no greater than, if as great 
as, that which characterized education concerned with subject 
matter. The unity of logically organized subject matter in dis- 
parate fields of specialized knowledge was a specious unity and 
has rightly become the ground for a fundamental criticism of 
modern education. Its unity was logical, abstract, and remote 
from experience. The unity of living human beings, either as 
persons or as societies, is functional. It is only when the or- 
ganized bodies of tradition are brought into functional relation 
to human needs at the point of man’s interaction with his real 
and present world that a vital unity for the purposes of a living 
culture is achieved. 

As religious education faces the future, it is sincerely to be 
hoped that in its attempt to recapture these and other values 
which have been temporarily obscured in its emphasis upon neg- 
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lected values, religious education will not sacrifice the priceless 
gains of its emphasis upon a vital religious experience. The solu- 
tion of its dilemma would seem to lie in the achievement of a 
synthesis of the values of creativity and tradition, of freedom 
and authority, of individual differences and unity, of the per- 
sonal and the social, of the present moment in Christian experi- 
ence and the encompassing and continuing religious community. 

As religious education faces the future, it finds itself coming to 
grips with theology. The basic philosophical assumptions upon 
which modern religious education proceeds are empirical and 
experimental. Because the traditional types of theology so 
largely rested upon a priori grounds, dealt with abstractions, 
and were dominated by tradition, modern religious education 
paid scant attention to theology, if, indeed, it was not hostile 
toward theology. Its affinities, such as they were, were with lib- 
eral theoogy. But it begins to appear that religious education 
does proceed upon definite theological assumptions, even if un- 
acknowledged or unarticulated, in formulating its objectives 
and methods. It is coming to be recognized that the religious 
educator in his assumptions concerning the nature of reality, the 
nature of man, and the processes that govern the development 
of personality is actually a theologian. It therefore becomes in- 
creasingly clear that if he is to be competent as a religious edu- 
cator, the religious educator must subject himself to informed 
and disciplined thought concerning theology. 

The implications of theology for religious education have re- 
cently been greatly accentuated by the Barthian movement and 
neo-orthodoxy, with their emphasis upon the supernatural, au- 
thority, the innate sinfulness of man, and an a priori approach 
to religious truth. Between modern religious education and the 
neo-orthodox movement, at least in its more extreme forms, 
there exists a definite, if not irreconcilable, conflict.2 This con- 

2 See the author’s article, ‘‘Points of Tension between Progressive Religious Education 


and Current Theological Trends,” Religious Education, July-September, 1939; see also 
Harrison S. Elliott, Can Religious Education Be Christian? (New York: Macmillan, 1940). 
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flict affords the occasion and stimulation to the religious educa- 
tors to face the theological issue and to formulate a theology 
consistent with their philosophy and practice. As Professor El- 
liott has pointed out, in this adjustment of theology and the 
necessities of the educational operation, theology may have as 
much to gain from religious education as religious education has 
to gain from theology.* 


III 


One of the greatest problems with which religious education 
is concerned as it faces the future is how the resources of re- 
ligion may be made available in the total education of the 
American child and youth. Something like three-quarters of a 
century ago religion was excluded from public education under 
the principle of the separation of church and state. In the light 
of subsequent experience it now appears that this solution was 
only palliative. It has left us with a problem much more com- 
plex and difficult. This problem is rapidly coming to the fore in 
American education and is likely to be one of the crucial con- 
cerns of education in the immediate future. 

The practical results of the exclusion of religion from the pub- 
lic schools have been disastrous and far reaching. The culture 
into which the child is initiated has been distorted. Emotion- 
al conflicts of serious proportions have been created in the child’s 
life, since what the child is led to believe in his home and church 
is the most important interest of life is ignored by the principal 
educational agency of society. More than half of our children 
from five to seventeen years of age are receiving no systematic 
religious instruction. Parents, publicists, and the moral leaders 
of society are deeply concerned over the decay of traditional 
standards of conduct and of sanctions. While the present moral 
and cultural chaos is too complex to be attributed to any single 
factor, there is a deep and growing conviction that the neglect of 
religion in education has much to do with it. 


3 Op. cit., chap. iv, esp. p. 89. 
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To this situation, which is rapidly becoming intolerable, the 
churches and schools have reacted in different ways. Some 
churches have adopted the parochial system in which the church 
assumes responsibility for the whole of education. Most of the 
Protestant churches turned to the Sunday school, recently im- 
ported from England, with its philanthropic background and its 
exceedingly limited educational opportunities and inadequately 
trained lay teachers. More recently the Protestant churches 
have offered religious instruction on time released from the pub- 
lic school schedule, with or without credit, and during the sum- 
mer vacation. This plan is being currently extended to the high- 
school level. An increasing number of public school authorities 
are introducing religion into their curriculums on the same basis 
as history, literature, and the arts. So keenly did the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy feel the urgency 
of this problem that it asked that a commission be created by 
the American Council on Education to make a fresh study of 
this matter in the light of a century and a half of American ex- 
perience and to suggest a solution. 

If it is true, as modern educational theory assumes, that the 
education of the child occurs wherever the child is having ex- 
periences, it follows that education outruns any and all particu- 
lar institutions, even the school. Out of this consideration is 
emerging a new conviction concerning the necessity for the co- 
operation of all institutions in the community which in one way 
or another affect child development, particularly the home, the 
school, and the church. The stereotypes of educational organi- 
zation do not furnish the pattern for this new approach. It must 
be inventively explored and experimentally tested. Certain pos- 
sibilities do seem clear. 

For one thing, the family must be brought to a new sense of its 
opportunities and responsibilities in making the resources of re- 
ligion available to the child during the period when his basic 
attitudes are being formed under the conditions of a face-to-face 
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group inherent in family living. Here the problem shifts, as it 
does for education as a social enterprise, to the attitudes and 
ideals of adults. The problem of the religious education of chil- 
dren is, in the final analysis, the problem of the religious educa- 
tion of adults. 

But the educational needs of the child soon outrun the re- 
sources of the family as he grows older. It is here that the school 
and the church need to discover what their common responsi- 
bilities to the child are and to face them together. In this shar- 
ing of responsibility and division of labor it would seem clear 
that there are certain things not now being done which the 
school can do in making the resources of religion available in the 
total education of the child, without in any way violating the 
principle of the separation of church and state. It can give ob- 
jective and whole-hearted recognition to religion as a phase of 
culture when religion is normally encountered in the curriculum, 
as in courses on history, literature, the social sciences, and com- 
munity studies. It can help the child to discover the higher so- 
cial and spiritual values in the relationships and situations 
which the child encounters in the school community and to ex- 
perience these values through making decisions and through 
responsible participation in the processes of the school. Many 
educators are finding that there are invaluable resources in re- 
ligion in resolving emotional conflicts through personal counsel- 
ing. Since religion has to do primarily with orientation and com- 
prehending values, it is a resource of incalculable importance in 
helping the child to build a working philosophy of life. 

On the other hand, there are certain things which the church 
can do but which the school is not equipped to do. The church, 
better than any other agency, can make explicit the religious 
values involved in the child’s relations to the physical, social, 
and cosmic world in terms of the distinctively religious tradi- 
tion. It can initiate the child into the religious tradition in 
which he was born. Religious education is not primarily a mat- 
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ter of ideas to be “learned.” It is a matter of social interaction 
in a religious community in which religious faith, religious val- 
ues, religious attitudes, and religious behaviors are shared. 
Above all else, the child is educated religiously by participation 
in a religious group. Whatever else the church may be, it is fun- 
damentally this. In the church the growing person finds a sus- 
tained and sustaining fellowship definitely oriented toward the 
cultivation of the religious life. The church should provide a 
laboratory into which the child may bring his experiences from 
every area of his living—his home life, his school situations, his 
leisure-time activities—for interpretation, analysis, appraisal, 
and resolution in terms of religious values. In the activities of 
the church in its outreach toward the reconstruction of society 
the child may identify himself with a cause or with causes which 
call for loyalty and commitment. In the church the child may 
come into an understanding and possession of techniques of the 
religious life which the religious community has found fruitful 
through a long past—by setting life in its wider perspectives of 
relationships, by stimulative self-examination and the rectifica- 
tion of attitudes and motives, by giving release from a sense of 
guilt and enabling one to make a new beginning, by prayer, and 
by private and corporate worship. 

Thus, if the school were relieved of the sectarian aspects of 
religion and the church were relieved of those phases of religion 
which can more appropriately be studied in connection with 
other phases of the child’s culture, a total result might be 
achieved which is now impossible because of the lack of a 
clarification and allocation of educational functions. What is 
here suggested is only the possibility of a co-operative proce- 
dure, the pattern of which we do not yet know. This must be 
arrived at through an analysis of the problem and experimental 
approaches. There are those who are convinced that if some 
such new organization of religious education cannot be achieved 
through the functional co-operation of church and state, the 
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state may find it advisable to assume the responsibility of reli- 
gious education on a functional basis, in the interests of both the 


child and a democratic society. 


IV 


The religious education of the future is in a way to becoming 
an integral part of the total life and work of the local church. 
For reasons set forth above, religious education cannot be most 
fruitfully achieved through a self-contained separate program 
within the church. It is basically a method of facing and resolv- 
ing situations involved in the processes of living. As such it has 
shown strong tendencies in recent years to become indigenous in 
the total life of the church, affecting as a method every other 
function of the church—preaching, pastoral care, evangelism, 
missions, administration, finance, and social service—as it, in 
turn, is affected by them. It would appear that this tendency is 
likely to increase. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that on the basis of recent 
trends toward interdenominational and interfaith co-operation, 
religious education may have a significant contribution to make 
to ecumenicity. It is significant that the International Council 
of Religious Education represents the co-operative thinking and 
program-making of forty-one evangelical denominations, repre- 
senting approximately 85 per cent of the Protestants of the 
North American continent. This astonishing degree of unity has 
been accomplished by working co-operatively at practical un- 
dertakings on a functional rather than on a theological basis. 
Nor is it without significance that the Religious Education As- 
sociation is an interfaith fellowship engaged in the critical analy- 
sis of common educational problems. This basis of co-operation 
is further extended by instances in a growing number of local 
communities in which there has been interfaith co-operation in 


4 The limits of this paper do not permit a consideration of religious education in 
higher institutions of learning, especially in view of the notable shift of student popula- 
tions from church-related colleges to state universities and normal schools, where new 
and significant patterns of procedure are under way. 
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practical educational enterprises. This experience is in the 
frame of a wider experience of similar co-operative enterprises 
which seem to suggest that the most fruitful approach to ecu- 
menicity is not through minimum agreements on theological 
formulations but through the building of inclusive fellowships 
around practical purposes which preserve the full-bodied rich- 
ness of experience in particular groups and which regard dif- 
ferences in religious experience as resources for the enrichment 
of the common and inclusive fellowship. 











THE NEXT TASK IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


N EVERY department of research there inevitably come 
times when a ‘“‘next task’ is obviously to be done. Various 
lines of investigation converge upon a particular problem, 

making it apparent to all investigators that this is the task 
which lies next to hand; this is the problem calling most loudly 
for study and ripest for solution. This has been the case in Old 
Testament studies on several occasions in the past. It was par- 
ticularly true at the end of the nineteenth century, when various 
scholars were feeling their way to a more adequate interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament and the result was the Wellhausen 
school of criticism. Today there is no such crisis—no revolu- 
tionary doctrine in the air. And yet there have been develop- 
ments in recent years which at least suggest some of the lines 
along which scholars must direct their labors, and one of those 


developments is archeology. 


I 


Although not as revolutionary as was the Wellhausen inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, modern archeology approaches 
it in importance. Never in the whole history of biblical scholar- 
ship has so much attention been given to archeology as in the 
last twenty-five years, and never have there been so many and 
such well-equipped expeditions in the field. Never were excava- 
tions conducted in so scientific a manner, and never was the 
technique of interpreting archeological data so accurate. Every 
day for the ten or fifteen years before the beginning of the pres- 
ent war new finds came pouring in to throw new light on the 
Bible. They came not only from Palestine, but from Egypt, 
from Syria, from Asia Minor, from Mesopotamia, from Iran, 
and even from faraway India. The present war has suddenly 
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brought all this to an end, and now it behooves scholars to take 
stock of this mass of archeological material—to organize it, in- 
terpret it, and determine more precisely its bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. Something along this line has 
already been done,’ but much more remains to be done, and this 
to the present writer would seem to be the next task facing Old 
Testament scholars. 

Asa result of the many expeditions in the field the amount of 
archeological data that has accumulated is enormous, and much 
of it still remains an inchoate mass. Up to the present, attention 
has been given almost exclusively to the ceramic data, and these 
have been studied for their chronologica) value only. Even here 
there is still much disagreement on details among archeologists, 
and much work remains to be done. The only intensive survey 
of the whole field is the corpus by C. S. Fisher, professor of ar- 
cheology at the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
Jem, undoubtedly the world’s leading authority. Unfortunately, 
however, the corpus is still in process of preparation, and no 
part of it has yet appeared; and, when it does appear, much of it 
will already be antiquated because of the delay in publication. 
The only extensive study that has appeared is The Pottery of 
Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze 
Age by G. Ernest Wright, published in 1937. For this work the 
author had his own extensive knowledge to draw on, supple- 
mented by the even more extensive knowledge of his teacher, 
W. F. Albright. Unfortunately, however, the work is limited to 
the early period, and the author was able to handle personally 
very little of the pottery discussed but had to depend largely 
upon published descriptions, drawings, and photographs. Con- 
sequently, the emphasis is almost exclusively upon form, where- 


1 See, e.g., W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and Conscience: An Archaeological 
Study of the New Religious Past in Ancient Palestine (Chicago, 1936); K. Galling, Bibli- 
Sches Reallexikon (Tibingen, 1937); A.-G. Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie biblique 
(1939), Vol. 1; Sir F. Kenyon, The Bible and Archaeology (London, 1940); W. F. 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical Process 


(Baltimore, 1940). 
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as this is only one of many criteria that have to be considered 
when interpreting pottery. It is true, as the author states on 
page 1, that this is the safest of the criteria; but after all it is 
only one, and the others (paste, wash, ornament, finish, tech- 
nique, and the like) need to be considered along with it. 

The latest advance in dealing with pottery, first developed in 
the archeological laboratories of New Mexico, is the use of a 
minute petrographical analysis of the paste of pottery with the 
aid of microphotographs and chemical analyses. The technique 
is being refined and extended by Vladimir Fewkes in the labora- 
tories of the University Museum at Philadelphia, and other 
techniques are being worked out by the ceramic department of 
the University of Pittsburgh in collaboration with J. L. Kelso.’ 
Mrs. A. H. Ehrich has been the first to utilize the new methods 
in near eastern studies in her Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Region 
(1939), but these techniques and others derived from them need 
to be applied to the whole field. By this time there must be 
enough examples of Palestinian pottery in the various American 
museums to give us samples of the more representative types, 
and these ought to be studied critically at first hand by some 
competent archeologist or, better still, by a small select group, 
sponsored by such an organization as the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

One needs only to read a few pages of Wright’s book to dis- 
cover to what extent scholars differ on various points and how 
fluid the whole field still remains. Wright has done a great deal 
to compose these differences and to bring the different periods 
into sharper outline, but much remains still to be done. The 
classification into types needs to be re-examined; the types need 
to be more meticulously defined; the periods need to be more 
clearly delimited; and there is great need for a closer agreement 
in terminology and a more precise nomenclature. Words like 
“carinated” are being used in widely different senses, while 
“two-color” is used to mean a variety of things; for example, 


2 See Albright, of. cit., p. 315, n. 33. 
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black on red, or red and black on a light ground. Too frequently 
ethnic terms are introduced into the nomenclature, as in R. M. 
Engberg’s The Hyksos Reconsidered (1939), where the author 
designates a certain type of pottery as ““Hyksos pottery” and 
another type as “‘Hurrian pottery.” In his review of the book 
Sidney Smith rightly criticizes the use of such question-begging 
terms’ and stresses the urgent need for the formulation of a 
standard set of terms which will be used by scholars everywhere 
to describe the different wares, no matter where they may be 
found. This is another task for that small select group of expert 
archeologists already alluded to. 

There is also great need for the study of pottery for some- 
thing more than its chronological value, the matter of major 
concern up to the present. It needs to be studied for its revela- 
tion of the history of human culture. Such a study of pottery 
has yet to appear; and, when it does, the student of ethnology, 
commerce, and related subjects will be able to make far-reach- 
ing deductions from ceramic evidence, for which at present 
there is little solid ground.* Archeology as a science is still in its 
infancy and has yet to come into its own. 

A mark of its immaturity is the fact that it is still rated too 
highly. It is generally supposed that, when archeology is in a 
position to speak on a certain point, it speaks with finality and 
the problem it deals with is immediately solved. Indeed, so gen- 
eral is this view that archeologists themselves are forever writ- 
ing glibly that archeology has proved some particular point or 
confirmed some particular tradition, when it has done nothing 
of the sort. Ever since the discovery of the famous stone stables 
at Megiddo by the Oriental Institute Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1928-29,5 they have been noisily proclaimed 


3 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1940, pp. 64-74; cf. also the strictures by Albright, 
op. cit., pp. 32 f., and those by Engberg himself in BASOR, No. 78 (1940), p. 4. 

4Cf. Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age, p. I. 

5 Most recently and most completely described by R. S. Lamon and G. M. Shipton 
in Megiddo I: Seasons of 1925-34, Strata I-V (Chicago, 1939), pp. 32 ff. 
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throughout the world as completely confirming the story in the 
Old Testament (I Kings 4: 26-28; 9:15-19; 10: 26-29; II Chron. 
1:14-17) about Solomon’s horses and stables, but now it turns 
out that these may not be Solomon’s stables after all. According 
to the eminent English archeologist, J. M. Crowfoot, Stratum 
IV, to which the stables belong, is to be dated to the time of 
Ahab, or ca. 870 to ca. 840 B.c., and he gives cogent arguments 
for his opinion.*® 

As a matter of fact, it is seldom that archeology proves any- 
thing. It is not often that we get such an explicit confirmation 
of Scripture as we have in the tablets regarding King Jehoiachin 
of Judah recently published by E. F. Weidner.’ In most cases 
the best that archeology can do is to make more probable the 
biblical narrative. This is all that can be affirmed regarding the 
Mari letters, and yet such an eminent archeologist as Albright 
informs us that “the latest discoveries at Mari on the Middle 
Euphrates have strikingly confirmed the Israelite traditions ac- 
cording to which their Hebrew forefathers came to Palestine 
from the region of Harran in northwestern Mesopotamia.’’*® Ac- 
tually, however, the only connection between the two (and the 
only one that Albright himself names) is the fact that the two 
cities, Harran and Nahor, mentioned in the biblical narrative 
are also mentioned in the Mari tablets and are to be located in 
northwestern Mesopotamia. This proves the existence of the 
two cities in the eighteenth century B.c. and might be said to 
add somewhat to the credibility of the biblical story, but this is 
the most that can be affirmed. By no possible stretch of the im- 
agination can it be said that it confirms the Israelite tradition in 
any particular whatsoever. In their enthusiasm for their sub- 
ject archeologists are all too prone to jump at conclusions and 
make archeology carry more than its weight. They are depend- 
ent upon the interest of the public for financial support, and 


6 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1940, pp. 132-47. 
7 Mélanges Dussaud, II (Paris, 1940), 923-35. 8 Op. cit., p. 179. 
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that support is determined largely by the amount of material 
they are able to recover which seems to confirm the Bible. This 
statement is truer of France and England than it is of America 
and helps explain such wildly fantastic writings as Sir Charles 
Marston’s The Bible Comes Alive (1937)? or Sir Leonard Wool- 
ley’s Abraham (1936)*° or the little less extravagant interpreta- 
tions of the Ras Shamra texts by C. Virolleaud, R. Dussaud, 
and R. Weill." The archeologist of the future must be vastly 
more scientific and objective than his modern prototype and less 
concerned as to whether his finds confirm or do not confirm the 
Bible. 

The archeologist of the future must also work out a more ac- 
curate and detailed integration of the archeology of Palestine 
with that of its neighbors, more particularly Egypt, Edom, 
Transjordan, Syria, the Aegean, and Asia Minor. For example, 
the extensive excavations in Syria, particularly those at Ras 
Shamra,” have advanced tremendously our knowledge of the 
archeology of Syria, so that it can now be used as never before 
to elucidate that of Palestine, while the work of Nelson Glueck 
in Edom and Transjordan over a period of several years" was in 
a virgin field that must now be integrated with Palestinian ar- 
cheology. Another field, still largely virgin, is Asia Minor, which 
is being worked by only a handful of scholars despite its great 
significance for Old Testament study.’* The Mari letters and 
the excavations at Atchana in North Syria have finally brought 
order out of the chaos of Mesopotamian chronology with a close 

9 For a recent critique see the present writer, Review of Religion, IV (1940), 286 ff. 

10 Fora critical review see, e.g., W. A. Irwin, Journal of Religion, XVII (1937), 235 ff. 

1! For criticisms see, e.g., W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 71 (1938), pp. 35-40; A. Bea, 
Biblica, XTX (1938), 435-53; XX (1939), 436-53. 

2 Reported in various numbers of Syria since 1929. 

3 Reported in various numbers of the Bulletin and Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research since 1934; summarized in The Other Side of the Jordan (New 
Haven, 1940). 


™4 See the remarks of A. Goetze, JBL, LIX (1940), 551 ff., and the literature there 
cited. 
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approximation to finality,"s while the researches of Borchardt, 
Farina, Edgerton, and Scharff have done a similar service for 
Egyptian chronology. With the chronology thus fixed with 
fair certainty on both sides of Palestine we ought to be in a 
position to integrate its history more closely with that of its 
neighbors and define its chronology more exactly. Pottery is un- 
questionably our best guide and criterion here, but all the other 
archeological data need to be investigated as minutely as pot- 
tery, and the two need to be studied together.*’ 

If there is any period of Hebrew history on which archeology 
has much to say and ought to speak with authority, it is the 
period of the settlement in Palestine. There are references to 
the <Apiru people in Egyptian inscriptions’® and another in the 


1s See particularly W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 77 (1940), pp. 25-30; A. Ungnad, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XIII (1940), 145f.; S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology 
(London, 1940); O. Neugebauer, JAOS, LXI (1941), 58 ff. The chronology runs as 
follows: Pre-dynastic Age, before 3000 B.c.; Early Dynastic Period, ca. 3000 to ca. 
2425 B.c.; Old Akkadian Period, ca. 2425 to ca. 2245 B.C.; Gutian Period, ca. 2245 to 
Ca. 2135 B.C.; Neo-Sumerian (Ur III) Period, ca. 2135 to ca. 2025 B.c.; Period of Ela- 
mite and Amorite Invasions, ca. 2025 to ca. 1900 B.c.; Old Babylonian Period, ca. 1900 to 
ca. 1600 B.C.; Kassite Period,ca. 1725 to ca. 1150 B.c. An important tablet from Khorsa- 
bad, listing about one hundred Assyrian kings from the twenty-fourth to the eighth 
century B.C., in the possession of the Oriental Institute in Chicago, still remains un- 
published, but it is not likely to change these dates materially. The very scholarly 
work by T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (1939), argues for a very high chronology, 
but it appeared too early unfortunately to take proper account of the Mariand Atchana 
data. 

16 See, e.g., L. Borchardt, Die Mittel sur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten der dgypti- 
schen Geschichte und ihre Anwendung (Cairo, 1935); G. Farina, I] Papiro dei re (1938); 
W. F. Edgerton, AJSL, LIT (1937), 188-97; A. Scharff, Historische Zeitschrift, CLXI 
(1939), 3-32. The chronology runs as follows: Pre-dynastic Age, before 3000 B.c.; 
Proto-dynastic and Pyramid (Old Kingdom) Age, ca. 3000 to ca. 2200 B.C.; First Inter- 
mediate Period, ca. 2200 to ca. 2100 B.C.; Middle Empire, ca. 2100 to ca. 1780 B.C.; 
Second Intermediate Period, ca. 1780 to ca. 1650 B.c.; Hyksos Period, ca. 1750 to ca. 
1560 B.c.; New Empire, ca. 1560 to ca. 1150 B.C. 

7 A good example of sucha study in a small way is that on the period of the Judges 
and the Early Monarchy by G. E. Wright (JBL, LX [1941], 27 ff.) or that concerning 
the date of Deborah by R. M. Engberg and W. F. Albright (BASOR, No. 78 [1940], 
4-9). The latter is also a splendid example of the value of co-operative work, because 
Albright’s earlier views were changed by the later study of Engberg. 

8 Listed and discussed by the present writer, Hebrew Origins (London and New 
York, 1936), pp. 10 ff. 
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Ras Shamra texts,’ while there is a whole array of references to 
the Habiru in cuneiform texts from Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine,”° the most recently discovered appearing in 
a letter to Zimri-Lim, king of Mari and a contemporary of Ham- 
murabi of Babylon.” It is generally agreed among scholars that 
the terms ‘apiru and habiru are to be equated with each other 
and with the Old Testament word ‘bri, meaning “‘Hebrew,’”” 
so that the early Hebrews must be connected in some way with 
the ‘Apiru-Habiru people. We have long known the reference to 
Israel on the Merneptah stela of ca. 1229 B.c., while recent 
excavations at such sites as Jericho, Shechem, Bethel, Tell Beit 
Mirsim, and Lachish have indicated with considerable certainty 
in their stratification when these several towns were captured 
by the Hebrews. One would have supposed that the flood of 
light from these and similar sources would have finally solved 
most of the problems connected with the Hebrew settlement, 
but it has done nothing of the sort. There is scarcely another 
question upon which there is more diversity of opinion,?* and 
the whole trouble is that scarcely any two scholars interpret the 
archeological and biblical data in the same way. For example, 
one of the crucial problems is the date of the fall of Jericho. The 
excavator himself, John Garstang, definitely asserts that the 

19 See C. Virolleaud, Comptes rendus, 1939, p. 329; cf. BASOR, No. 77 (1940), p. 323 
No. 79 (1940), p. 32. 

20 Listed and discussed by the present writer, op. cit., pp. 7 ff. To n. 15 on p. 8 add 
‘The texts are now published in E. Chiera, Publications of the Baghdad School: Texts, 
V (1934).”’ In the last line of n. 16 in place of ‘‘No. 6, Obv. 37; No. 37, Obv. 4” read 
“No. 6, Obv. 18; No. 37, Obv. 3, 4’’ and add the references given by Goetze, BASOR, 


No. 79, p. 34, n. 14, to which KUB, VIII, No. 83, 1. 9, is also to be added. See also 
R. S. Hardy, AJSL, LVIII (1941), 201, n. 84. 

21 See G. Dossin, Comptes rendus, 1937, p. 16. 

22 For the explanation of the writing with both b and p see J. Lewy, Hebrew Union 
College Annual, XV (1940), 48, n. 7. 

23 For a summary of the more important views see H. H. Rowley, Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, XXII, No. 1 (1938); cf. also G. E. Wright, Biblical Archaeologist, III, 
No. 3 (1940). In the latter article the present writer is criticized on p. 38 for denying to 
the Joseph tribes any association with Egypt, whereas he definitely does associate them 
with Egypt (through the Hyksos) (see his Hebrew Origins, pp. 16 f.). 
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city fell to the Hebrews some time between 1400 and 1388 B.c.,”4 
and in this assertion he is completely indorsed by Alan Rowe.’s 
On the other hand, the eminent French archeologist, L. H. Vin- 
cent, argues with equal confidence for a date toward the end of 
the thirteenth century,” while the equally eminent American 
archeologist, W. F. Albright, in his most recent statement would 
place the event between 1375 and 1300 B.c.*7 We may be doing 
these archeologists an injustice, but we cannot help wondering 
whether Garstang is not influenced in his interpretation of the 
data by the generally accepted British view that the Exodus 
took place ca. 1450 B.c. and whether Vincent is not influenced in 
his interpretation of the same data by the more generally ac- 
cepted date of ca. 1225 B.c. for the Exodus,”* while Albright’s 
interpretation would seem to be little more than a compromise 
between the two. In any case the diversity of interpretation 
among the world’s leading specialists is most disconcerting. It 
simply goes to show that archeology is still far from being an 
exact science.”? Archeological finds in themselves mean nothing; 


24 Most recently expressed in The Story of Jericho (London, 1940), pp. 120 ff. 

25 See the joint statement by Garstang and Rowe, Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1936, p. 170. 

26 See, e.g., Revue biblique, XXXIX (1930), 403-33; XLI (1932), 264-76; XLIV 
(1935), 583-605. 

27 See BASOR, No. 74 (1939), pp. 18 ff.; cf. No. 58 (1935), pp. 10 ff., where he sets 
the date between 1360 and 1320 B.c. 

28 That this date or one approximating it would seem to be well attested is shown 
by the present writer, Hebrew Origins, pp. 33 ff.; Rowley, op. cit., pp. 18 ff.; W. F. 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 194 ff., cf. p. 169. Unless one follows 
the traditional interpretation that all the Hebrews ina body were with Moses in Egypt 
and were all involved in the Exodus and the conquest of Jericho, there is no reason for 
making the two events in any way dependent on each other, since there are strong 
grounds both within and outside the Bible for the belief that Jericho was conquered 
by an Israelite group of Hebrews that had nothing to do with the sojourn in Egypt and 
the Exodus; see, e.g., the present writer, Hebrew Origins, pp. 17 ff. 

29 The writer’s earlier remark in the Review of Religion (IV [1940], 286), that arche- 
ology is ‘‘the most inexact of all the sciences” was, of course, an overstatement to which 
Wright properly objects in JBL, LX (1940), 30, n. 4; but in this same article Wright 
has to acknowledge that it is not yet as exact as it should be, which of course is to be 
expected. A science as intricate as archeology cannot flower fullblown over night. 
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they have to be interpreted, and an important task in the im- 
mediate future is the perfecting of the technique of interpreta- 


tion. 
II 


Thus far we have dealt almost exclusively with the anepi- 
graphical finds of archeology. Besides these there have been an 
astounding number of epigraphical finds in recent years. The 
inscriptions from Serabit in the Sinaitic peninsula have long 
been known to us, but they are still in process of decipherment.*° 
Until recently we had practically no ancient inscriptions from 
Palestine or Syria. Then suddenly a whole array of inscriptions, 
representing nearly every period of writing, were excavated at 
various sites, particularly at Gezer, Beth Shemesh, and Lachish 
in Palestine and at Byblos in Syria.3* The latest and most dra- 
matic of these discoveries was the finding of eighteen letters 
written from army outposts to the officer in command of the 
garrison defending the city of Lachish against the attack of the 
Babylonians in 589 B.c.** Besides the regular Semitic alphabet 
another of totally different character in a cuneiform script has 
turned up in very recent years in the tablets excavated at Ras 
Shamra.33 The language of the tablets has turned out to be an 
early dialect of Canaanite, rather closely allied to Hebrew. 

These and other inscriptions, too numerous to mention here, 
have thrown a flood of light on every phase of Old Testament 
study, but above all else they have emphasized the urgent need 

3° See, e.g., R. F. Butin et al., Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 1-61; XXV 
(1932), 95-203. 

3 Listed, e.g., by J. W. Flight in E. Grant (ed.), The Haverford Symposium on Archae- 
ology and the Bible (1938), pp. 123 f. For the Lachish inscriptions see now O. Tufnell, 
C. H. Inge, and L. Harding, Lachish II: The Fosse Temple (London, 1940), pp. 47 ff. 

32 Published by H. Torczyner, L. Harding, A. Lewis, and J. L. Starkey, Lachish I: 
The Lachish Letters (London, 1938). For the latest discussions see W. F. Albright, 
BASOR, No. 82 (1941), pp. 18 ff. 

33 For the extensive bibliography on the Ras Shamra texts see C. F. A. Schaeffer, 
Ugaritica (1939), pp. 153-322. For the grammar of the language see C. H. Gordon, 
Ugaritic Grammar (Analecta orientalia, XX [1940)). 
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of a critical study of the many dialects*4 known to us, with the 
object of making possible a thoroughly reliable Hebrew lexi- 
con.3> Now that we have abundant material in most of the 
Semitic dialects and the scholarship in some measure at least to 


perform the task, we ought not to delay its accomplishment any 
longer. At present there is no reliable lexicon for any of the near 
eastern languages except Egyptian.** Work on an Akkadian dic- 
tionary was inaugurated many years ago by the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago, but it is still far from com- 
plete. More recently the Committee on Near Eastern Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies has started the 
spadework for an Etymological Semitic Dictionary by sponsor- 
ing the preparation of individual word lists, beginning with 
South Arabic.37 It is true, as A. B. Davidson remarked many 
years ago,** that “etymology is rarely a safe guide to the real 
meaning of words,” usage being much the safer; and yet ety- 
mology is of great importance when properly used,*? as can be 
demonstrated in hosts of instances.*° In order to prepare an ety- 


34 A noteworthy study of linguistic development within the Canaanite dialects is 
Z. S. Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects (New Haven, 1939). 

35 Occasionally archeology has been able to make a direct contribution to the Hebrew 
lexicon, e.g., the meaning of the word pym in I Sam. 13:21 was quite unknown until 
actual weights were discovered thus inscribed, indicating a weight of two-thirds of a 
shekel (see G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible [6th ed.; Philadelphia, 1933), p. 207; 


A.-G. Barrois, Revue biblique, XLI (1932], 67 f., 76). Also the meaning of hammdn 
was uncertain until an incense altar was discovered in Palmyra bearing an inscription 


which showed that its name was hammdn (see H. Ingholt, Mélanges Dussaud, II [1940], 
799). A good illustration of the light that archeology can throw on the meaning of 


words is the study by A. M. Honeyman, “‘The Pottery Vessels of the Old Testament,”’ 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1939, pp. 76 ff.; which is supplemented by E. L. 
Sukenik, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1940, pp. 59 ff. 

36 A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wérterbuch der aegyptischen S prache, complete except 
for part of the source references. 

37 This work is being done by Dorothy Stehle, one by-product of which is an impor- 
tant article in JAOS, LX (1940), 507-43. 

38 The Theology of the Old Testament (New York, 1904), p. 257. 

39 On this see the trenchant remarks of R. G. Kent, JAOS, LV (1935), 115 ff. 

4° See, e.g., E. Sapir, AJSZ, LV (1938), 86 ff.; E. A. Speiser, Language, XI (1935), 
20 ff.; XII (1936), 121 ff.; H. M. Orlinsky, J4OS, LIX (10939), 22 ff.; A. Poebel, JAOS, 
LX (1940), 95 ff. 
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mological dictionary we must first have dictionaries in the indi- 
vidual dialects and the related languages; and the more reliable 
these are, the more reliable will be the finished product. For a 
definitive dictionary in any dialect we assuredly need the ety- 
mological dictionary and it is hard to say which should come 
first. As a matter of fact the two projects should proceed to- 
gether. For some years now Professor G. R. Driver of Oxford 
University has been engaged on the revision of the Hebrew lexi- 
con of which his father was one of the editors. His preliminary 
studies, appearing chiefly in the Journal of Theological Studies 
since 1921, show an extensive knowledge of the whole Semitic 
field and more comparative work than ever previously at- 
tempted, but the task is much too big for one scholar. He needs 
assistants trained in fields where he may be weak, and these are 
absolutely necessary to check him in his deductions. 

Hand in hand with the preparation of a Hebrew lexicon must 
go the preparation of a Hebrew grammar. It is a shocking fact 
that there is no completely adequate Hebrew grammar in the 
English language today; and it is more shocking still to discover 
that even those most recently published* still assume that the 
Massoretic system of vocalization indicates quantity as well as 
quality when it was proved many years ago by Graetz, Grimme, 
Sievers, and Speiser*’ that quality only is represented. The er- 
ror was initiated by Joseph Qimhi in the twelfth century A.D., 
and its perpetuation by our English-speaking grammarians is all 
the more astounding when it is corrected in the best German 


4" F, Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Boston, 1906). 
4 Viz., K. M. Yates, The Essentials of Biblical Hebrew (1938); D. Cameron and S. 


Daiches, Hebrew Grammar for Beginners (1939); J. Weingreen. Practical Grammar for 
Classical Hebrew (1940). The last-named is much the best of the three and would 


seem to be the best elementary grammar that we have. 

43 See H. Graetz, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
XXX (1881), 351; H. Grimme, Grundziige der hebrdischen Akzent- und Vokallehre (1896), 
pp. 7 ff.; E. Sievers, Studien sur hebriischen Metrik, I (1901), 17 ff.; E. A. Speiser, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XXIV (1933), 28 ff., and Language, XI (1935), 154 f. 
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grammars.‘4 This would suggest that our writing grammarians 
are not our best-equipped scholars, but the error appears in one 
as eminent as G. R. Driver in a book as late as 1936,‘5 and it ap- 
pears again in the only recent comparative Semitic grammar we 
have in any language, that by L. H. Gray.** Everyone who is 
doing any teaching of Hebrew feels keenly the very real need of 
a satisfactory grammar. That need is only partly met by Berg- 
strasser’s revision of the Gesenius-Kautzsch grammar.‘? Since 
the first part was published as long ago as 1918, much of it is 
now obsolete, while the whole still remains incomplete, with the 
author unfortunately dead and the part on syntax untouched. 
This means that we have no recent treatment of Hebrew syntax 
at all with the exception of that by M. Lambert,** which is much 
too cursory and superficial to be satisfactory. The best that we 
have is to be found in Jotion’s grammar;*® but in this, as in all 
others, there are assumptions that need to be corrected, as the 
present writer has shown in various articles.s° At a time when 
Hebrew lexicography and grammatical) work should be at their 
best to meet the challenge of the new epigraphical finds, they 
are lamentably weak; and it is greatly to be regretted that so 
many of our theologica] seminaries are giving Hebrew such a 
sma)) place in their curriculums. No amount of English Bible 
can be an adequate substitute. There never has been and there 
never will be a translation of the Bible that can give an under- 
standing of it which even an elementary knowledge of the 


44See G. Bergstrisser, Hebraische Grammatih, Part I (Leipzig, 1918), § 10d; H. 
Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebriiischen Sprache des Alten 


Testaments, I (Holle, 1922), 04; Hebratsche Schulgrammatik (2d ed., 1933), p. 7. 

48 Problems in the Hebrew Verbal System (Edinburgh, 1936). See the review by H. 
Birkeland, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XIII (1939), 79 ff. 

4° Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics (New York, 1934); see the review 
by E. A. Speiser, Language, XI (1935), 252 ff. 

47 G. Bergstrasser, Hebrdische Grammatik, Part I (1918); Part Il (1929). 

8 Traité de grammaire hébraique (Paris: Quatriéme Partie, 1938). 

49 P, Joiion, Grammaire de V’hébreu biblique (Rome, 1923), pp. 289-536. 

se See, e.g., JAOS, XLIX (1929), 156 ff.; LVITI (1938), 122 ff.; LX (1940), 224 ff.; 
AJSL, XLVII (1930), 51 ff. 
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original languages will give. To know a people at all adequately 
we must know their language. A knowledge of Hebrew is funda- 
mental to the understanding of the Old Testament, and an im- 
portant task of Old Testament scholarship is to make the public 
realize this. The best way of doing that is to provide adequate 
means for its study, both in exhaustive treatises and in class- 
room texts. 

From this brief sketch it is readily apparent what a stimulus 
archeology has been to Old Testament studies and how many 
new tasks it offers to challenge our industry and ingenuity. For 
every problem solved, new problems have been raised. The 
fields are ripe for the harvest, but the workmen unfortunately 
are few, and too many of these are inadequately trained for the 
very meticulous work that the present age demands. The Old 
Testament student today needs training as never before and 
training of a scope far beyond that required a generation ago. 
To know the Old Testament field he must know the whole near 
eastern field or at least be in a position to appraise the whole 
field. Archeology is forcing upon him an ever widening vista, 
with many new problems requiring a more refined technigue. 
There lies his next task with all its exacting demands. 








NEW TESTAMENT STUDY IN THE NEXT 
GENERATION 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


HE natural topic for an anniversary is the past. The 

counting of years elapsed has usually less thought for 

years to come. When that useful British periodical, 
the Expository Times, lately celebrated its semicentennial, it 
secured from competent scholars a series of ten surveys of re- 
search in various fields of biblical learning for the half-century 
elapsed. In America at the same time some of us undertook 
for a wider area a review over a period half as Jong.’ 

In the New Testament, at least, there would have been a spe- 
cial temptation for the University of Chicago to select at this 
time a retrospective attitude, for in that field its Divinity School 
has played a conspicuous part. A distinguished group of schol- 
ars there have led in the popularization of critical results of the 
study of Scripture. They have produced a widely read modern 
‘“‘American” version of both Testaments and of the Apocrypha. 
They have trained in these fifty years a larger number of teach- 
ers and scholars in this field, I suppose, than has any other in- 
stitution in America. Some of them by their executive or lit- 
erary ability have gained respect from outsiders for the profes- 
sion they represent. And they have contributed withal many 
technical volumes to the output of biblical scholarship. Their 
Fachgenossen elsewhere are tempted now and then to speak of a 
“Chicago school’”—and not always out of jealousy and strife. 
Though one hears little nowadays of Burton’s twofold division 
of Q into G and P and though one regards the social-environ- 


* Elihu Grant (ed.), The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible (1928). 
For other reviews of recent research see articles in Theologische Rundschau and for a 
shorter period the general article of C. T. Craig, ‘‘Current Trends in New Testament 
Study,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LVII (1938), 359-75. 
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mental technique as overemphasis on a vocabulary or dares to 
challenge Goodspeed’s theory of Ephesians with its corollaries, 
one must admit the industry and influence of the school of in- 
terpretation from which these theories emanate. The New 
Testament department at Chicago in any review of American 
biblical studies in the half-century could well claim: “magna 
pars fui.” 

Since the Journal of Religion has decided to deal with pros- 
pects rather than retrospects, more speculative methods must 
be used. The past is secure, but who can predict the future? 
Modesty rather than prophetic self-confidence is appropriate 
to the institution and its friends as we inquire what further 
tasks lie before us in this ancient field of intensive humane learn- 
ings. As the three-word Hebrew proverb puts it—with a terse- 
ness lacking in the English translation—‘‘Let not him that 
girdeth on his armor boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 


I 


“Divinity” is not the same as divination, and no student of 
the New Testament can have very much assurance as to the 
direction in which that discipline is likely to develop. Real 
progress appears often to have been made in quite unexpected 
ways. Though it rests upon obvious antecedents, the future is 
not always obvious in the present. Take, for example, the most 
recent fashion in Gospel criticism. Though I seem to have the 
honor—if honor it be—of having dealt with form criticism in the 
first article and, I believe, in the first book to deal with it in 
English,? I claim no prophetic insight for that reason. I have 
little hope that any line I may suggest today for future study 
will prove to be the “coming” development in the field. I recall 
that each of my two predecessors at Harvard, both near the 
close of their careers, listed the problems which he left unfin- 
ished in the special part of New Testament study of which he 


2‘‘Between Jesus and the Gospels,” Harvard Theological Review, January, 1923; 
The Making of Luke-Acts (New York, 1927), chaps. iv, v, and xi. 
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was master. I know of no one who has made real progress since 
with the lists of agenda that they have bequeathed us. 

The actual course of development appears likely to be acci- 
dental rather than predictable. I am not thinking of unexpected 
discoveries of lost documents—a prospect which will always fill 
the lay mind with a kind of romantic hope—or even of the pos- 
sible minor sidelights which archeology does singly and slowly 
bring to bear even upon so obscure a movement and its docu- 
ments as we have in early Christianity. I am thinking of the 
cross-fertilization that comes by the combination in a single 
scholar who has mastered two fields of study not usually brought 
together. Even in the humanities there can be hyphenated dis- 
ciplines, and the nucleus or hint for new insights or new tech- 
niques for Bible study is likely to come from such a source rather 
than from brilliant discovery. 

The most obvious fields collateral to the New Testament have 
still much to yield. There is yet much to learn from Judaism, 
both from using the recent works of George Foot Moore and 
Paul Billerbeck and from further independent study of sources 
not labeled “normative” by the former. The apocalypses of 
Judaism deserve a more understanding treatment. I am afraid 
the work of R. H. Charles must be done all over again because of 
a different perspective in which we can now examine these writ- 
ings. Christian scholars in particular are still more subject to 
their inherited misunderstanding of rabbinic material than to 
their sheer ignorance of it. Josephus has been used too exclu- 
sively as a witness to what he relates; he is a witness also to what 
he and his fellow-Jews were. As for Philo, whether Goodenough 
is right about him or not, he must have more to contribute to 
our thought, and it is a mark of sheer laziness that so few New 
Testament students really have tried to master him. Linguisti- 
cally also, Semitic and especially Aramaic studies may be ex- 


3 Joseph Henry Thayer, ‘‘The Language of the New Testament,” in Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible (1901), III, 42 f. James Hardy Ropes, The Text of Acts, Vol. III 
of Jackson and Lake (eds.), The Beginnings of Christianity (London and New York, 
1926), ‘‘Tasks,” pp. ccciii ff. 
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pected to yield some fruit. It is to be hoped that those confident 
theories lately propounded, though on quite different levels, by 
Lamsa and Torrey will have neither of the extreme effects 
which are likely to follow—blind acceptance im toto or disgusted 
reaction against the whole application of Semitic philology to 
the New Testament. Not incompatible with the acknowledg- 
ment of such application is the fundamental acceptance of con- 
temporary Greek as the real source for understanding the writ- 
ings under consideration. Both the papyri, published and to be 
published, and the literary materials of Hellenistic Greek may 
be expected to reward the patient student with some genuine 
additions to our understanding. Of the Hellenistic sources the 
inscriptions, even if they are not the most rewarding, are at 
present perhaps the most neglected. 

How far beyond mere language and physical setting pure 
paganism can contribute to our knowledge and understanding is 
problematical. That such specialized groups as the philosophic 
schools or the mystery cults had much effect on early Christian 
thought and speech appears to be less probable than was 
thought a few decades ago. If Judaism was not so fully stand- 
ardized as some have supposed, still less was paganism. The 
parallels, not to mention the influences, of the latter may well 
prove even more elusive. The task as I see it is not the identi- 
fication of sources or even of parallels. It is rather a thorough 
acclimatization into the temper and mentality of the ancient 
world. 

Original and creative study may still find scope in the dis- 
tinctively Christian aspects of our field and also in the human 
study of its characters. Jesus and especially Paul provide an in- 
teresting tangible field in merely human qualities. From the 
Apostle’s letters his distinctive personality shines out in many 
traits that are psychological rather than religious or literary. 
I have a feeling that an attractive task awaits some scholars 


4Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Present Task in New Testament Studies (Oxford, 1936), 
pp. 28 f. 
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here. With Jesus, on the other hand, one has constantly to con- 
sider the medium through which we come to know him. What 
features of the Gospel portraits are due to the historical person 
and what to the tradition or reporters, only a delicate and in- 
escapably subjective judgment can venture to decide. But both 
these figures, about which the New Testament seems to relate 
itself as an ellipse about its foci, become increasingly familiar as 
we steep ourselves in the feeling of the Jewish sources. A few 
recent hints suggest that Paul’s Judaism needs increasing em- 
phasis—and not so exclusively on the side of Hellenistic Judaism 
as W. L. Knox’s latest book suggests. 


II 


The conditions of productive New Testament scholarship are 
easier to suggest than either its direction or its results. One re- 
quirement that often escapes attention is the removal of the re- 
mains of exploded theories. As with other explosions the first 
task before rebuilding is to clear away the debris. How often 
it happens that theories of the past leave their vestiges long 
after the central hypothesis has been condemned or at least 
abandoned. The Tiibingen school did a useful thing in its day, 
but certain relics remained long after to prevent a consistent 
new theory. Among them was the notion that Mark had a Paul- 
ine character or that Hebrews was intended to prevent back- 
sliding into Judaism. One still meets these relics. Of course, the 
earliest Christian higher criticism has left purely traditional 
ideas. On how slender a basis—largely of combination and in- 
ference—rests the connection of the Fourth Gospel with Ephe- 
sus! In spite of everything one senses that the canonical books 
are treated quite differently from the uncanonical, together 
with their own claims or the traditions about them. Suppose 
we were to begin our study of the New Testament with the 
Gospel of Peter or the Acts of Paul and to establish then our 
criteria on authenticity, accuracy, independence, and the like. 
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We would find the use of the same criteria leading to much less 
conservative results in the canonical Gospels and Acts. 

It is inevitable, too, that fresh and attractive hypotheses 
should find listeners who, like the Athenians, desire to hear some 
new thing. There is the painful anxiety on the part of young 
aspirants to be ‘‘abreast the latest findings of scholars,’ no mat- 
ter how untried the latter really are. There are nearly always 
older classics in our field which one has never read that are more 
worth reading than go per cent of the current output. One can 
heartily indorse the policy of letting any theory, no matter how 
improbable, get a hearing in print, but such a policy puts upon 
readers a duty of discrimination and upon editors the necessity 
for making an opportunity to have the opposite considered. 
One of the most necessary tasks, though a thankless one, is the 
detailed refutation of detailed expositions of vulnerable theses. 
Too often what are regarded as critical conclusions rest on mis- 
leading generalizations or unassailed, though assailable, ‘“dem- 
onstrations.’”” Even the meaning of certain words is assumed 
without any genuine or adequate evidence, and the assumption 
is allowed to stand. Harnack’s plea in his Sayings of Jesus for 
more painstaking study of detail instead of so much wild con- 
jecture is still quite in place. 

And here one confronts the essential precondition of ripe 
scholarly achievement—a condition so obviously necessary that 
it is often overlooked, that is, a thorough grounding in the mate- 
rials on which the new as well as the old science must be based. 
This is no ‘‘new commandment.”’ There can be no short cut for 
any generation if it is to handle usefully the special opportuni- 
ties that come to it. Even a new discovery is not creditable to 
those who first make it unless they are equipped to deal with it. 
There is much accumulated learning about the New Testament 
whereof the facile modern critic of the New Testament is blithe- 
ly ignorant. He little realizes how often he is merely threshing 
old straw. Perhaps one of the immediate tasks of the future is to 
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perpetuate the solid learning of the past. The study of the his- 
tory of New Testament scholarship will be a useful adjunct to 
interesting ourselves in this accumulated material, but we have 
many arrears to overtake. It is scarcely a mark of defeatism to 
emphasize the necessity for sheer conservation in times like 
these. No one can doubt that the war of 1914-18 reduced mate- 
rially the group of scholars in England and on the Continent 
competent to carry on the tradition of New Testament learning. 
The more recent events can hardly be expected to end without 
further loss. With humility Americans can confess to a feeling of 
responsibility for the preservation and perpetuation of this body 
of knowledge and opinion. In the light of what is happening 
elsewhere we need to be more diligent rather than less. The 
normal pursuit of our normal profession may prove to be of more 
lasting value to others as well as of more satisfaction to our- 
selves than the distracting invitations in the name of emer- 
gency. 

I would not deny that the times themselves have something 
to contribute to our understanding. Apart from the vagaries of 
modern millennialists and the too easy application of the 
Scriptures to partisan positions, there is an opportunity in the 
tensity and tragedy which we know to live more profoundly 
into the human experience behind the early records. Martyr- 
dom and apocalyptic are in the temper of our times, and so are 
faith and hope more conspicuously than is love. Even in move- 
ments we do not approve we can see the recurrent phenomena 
of an almost apostolic fervor and confidence. How far the mod- 
ern history of sects and religions coincides with the early days 
of Christianity! These parallels are a valuable source of light on 
the New Textament, though more often the New Testament is 
misused as throwing light upon them. In recommending what- 
ever insight into the past the present may give, one should warn 
against too contemporary a treatment of the Bible. [can see no 


advantage in “dated” references, such as those to the late 
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Kaiser in the International Critical Commentary on Revela- 
tion. 
III 
A collection of only a few hundred pages of almost contem- 
porary writings, the New Testament seems in comparison with 


the fields of other theological or secular scholars ridiculously 
small and limited. Intensive cultivation of the field has, how- 


ever, somewhat offset its relative smallness, and specialization 
within it as well as collaboration is quite in order. The most ob- 
vious area for both specialization and collaboration is textual 
criticism. Here for years progress, slow but mostly sure, has 
been made by the painstaking devotion of individuals and by an 
intelligent procedure step by step, building upon one another’s 
results. No change in this pattern need be expected here, but 
the laborers are few. I am not sure that the harvest could ever 
be regarded as ‘“‘plenteous.”’ 

Co-operation in other fields of New Testament study has 
never been so conspicuous. Of course, every series of commen- 
taries is an example, though each individual is really working 
alone. The Theologisches W orterbuch is another example, though 
there again each article is really an independent unit. Perhaps 
a case of more thoroughgoing co-operation was the new Wett- 
stein, formerly planned under the successive leadership of Hein- 
rici, von Dobschiitz, and Windisch, in which the labors of indi- 
vidual scholars, working each upon a separate author and sup- 
plying material of the old Odservationes type, were to be edited 
together into a mammoth catena of illustrations on the contin- 
uous text of the New Testament. This venture had the happy 
feature of international co-operation. One could hope that for 


this reason, as for others, it could be revived at a later time. 


Even in smaller fields a little experience provides samples of the 
usefulness of co-operation. We have no really satisfactory com- 


mentary on most of the post-canonical Christian writings, cer- 
tainly none in English. Here is an inviting field for competent 
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scholars singly or in groups. It is more needed than new co- 
operative dictionaries or lexicons or canonical commentaries. 

The capacity to organize such enterprises must be accounted 
one of the conditions of effective future scholarship, and respect 
is due to those who have that ability and who exercise it. An- 
other impersonal service is that of the periodical that is hos- 
pitable to the products of scholarship, especially in the case of 
young and untried scholars. In America, with all our financial 
advantages, we Jack adequate opportunities for the presenta- 
tion of the longer article or monograph. If this limitation had 
a genuine selective effect, there would be some compensation, 
but J am not sure that it works always for the elimination of the 
unfit. Even some of our best scholars are beset with another 
difficulty—their own inability to give birth to what they have so 
promisingly conceived. Whether by reason of modesty, of per- 
fectionism, or of laziness, the ripest fruits of their labors and 
their learning never see the light of day. To quote another 
proverb: ‘“The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in 
hunting.” 

That plenty remains to be done we need have no doubt. Even 
from the point of view of scholarship the American may recall 
appropriately the message to the pioneers: ‘God hath more 
light and truth to break forth from his Word.” As evidence of 
the unaccomplished both in one’s self and in the whole profes- 
sion there is no Jess simple experiment needed than to sit down 
and attempt to provide for a New Testament chapter an ade- 
quate commentary or even an adequate translation. As trans- 
lating is often a test of exegesis, so commenting is the test of 
critical theories. The unsolved problems are not evenly dis- 
tributed; many of them are not at present soluble; at first many 
of them are not even observed. But until one has wrestled with 
a considerable number of them and has been rewarded with one 
of those rare experiences of seeing deeper than the usual com- 
mentary and lexicon bring him, he has no reason to despair of a 
future service and task in New Testament study. 





THE TEXT OF ACTS: AN URGENT 
CRITICAL TASK 


MARTIN DIBELIUS* 


HILE there are many problems, any one of which 

might he singled out as “the next task” of New Tes- 

tament scholarship, the text of Acts is to me a par- 
ticularly conspicuous one. I feel justified in calling attention to 
it by a treatment which of necessity can be only of a preliminary 
and tentative nature. 

To be sure, the objection may be raised that the problem of 
the text of Acts has been sufficiently dealt with in the discus- 
sions of Codex D. But the question to which I wish to call at- 
tention was minimized rather than emphasized by the debate on 
the so-called Western text. It is the question whether the text 
of Acts deserves the same confidence as the text of the Gospels 
and of the letters of Paul. There is reason to believe that a Spe- 
cial literary fate has held sway over Acts—a fate which created 
a special kind of text, a fate which forces us to approach the 
textual problem of Acts differentlv from the way we approach 
that of other New Testament writings. 


I 


Before submitting proof for this proposition, I must on my 
part briefly touch on the problem of the ‘‘Western” text. A)- 
though much has been said about Codex D and its parallels, I 
believe that the Formgeschichiliche method still has a contribu- 
tion to make to the evaluation of this text type. 

In the case of writings like Acts the Formgeschichiliche method 
raises the question not only of the sources but also of the “small 
units” which, having come out of popular tradition, may have 

*/We are indebted to Dr. Paul Schubert, of Hartford Theologica) Seminary, for 


the translation of Dr. Dibelius’ German manuscript —Eprtor.| 
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been incorporated into the text. As a matter of fact, there are 
in all parts of Acts brief narratives of various kinds which be- 
yond doubt circulated in the churches before the composition 
of Acts.! One sees that from their “closed,”’ well-knit form; one 
sees it also from the fact that these small units do not fit easily 
into the literary framework. 

When these old narratives retain their original, closely knit, 
and finished form, they stand out noticeably against their con- 
texts. In such cases seams are bound to show between Luke’s 
own work and the narratives which he incorporates.? Now, if in 
one text type these seams are still visible, while in another they 
are covered up, the latter is doubtless the more recent text type, 
for it shows the traces of editorial leveling, a stage which the 
former text type has not yet reached. 

In the light of this insight, great significance for the evalua- 
tion of the text of D attaches to the observation that in some 
passages the D text definitely aims at eliminating or at least at 
covering up those seams. I give some examples: 

1. A frequently discussed passage, Acts 3:11. It had just 
been told that the paralytic, healed by Peter and John, went 
with them into the temple, that is, the inner forecourt. ‘And as 
he still clung to Peter and John, all the people crowded about 
them in the utmost astonishment in what was known as the 
Hall of Solomon.’’? This hall is situated at the temple square 
but not within the forecourt. Therefore, there should have been 
a statement that the apostles with the cured paralytic had left 
the temple. But the omission is intelligible, for verse 10 obvi- 
ously is the conclusion of the old narrative; the statement here 
of the successful cure is the conclusion typical of the miracle 
story. Peter’s subsequent speech with the necessary introduc- 

t Cf. My essay on “‘Stilkritisches zur Apostelgeschichte,”’ Eucharisterion fiir Gunkel, 


II, 27-49. 

2 I speak of Luke as the author of Acts. For my reasons see below, esp. p. 427. 

3 [For Dibelius’ own rendering of New Testament passages, I substituted Good- 
speed’s translation, adapting it to Dibelius’ wording only when necessary.—TRANS- 


LATOR. | 
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tion was added by Luke in a style much less concerned with de- 
tail. The Western text has removed the difficulty by stating 
the departure from the temple, and we read in D: ‘When Peter 
and John went out, he clung to them and went with them.” 

2. 10:25. Within the story of the centurion Cornelius, the 
most significant story of the conversion of a Gentile in Acts, we 
read also of the vision of Peter, Acts 10:9-16. This vision en- 
courages Peter to hold table fellowship with the Gentiles, but it 
has nothing at all to do with Cornelius and his conversion. If 
we consider these verses as an addition by the author to the 
older material, the same holds true of verses 27-29, the brief 
report on the vision. One still sees clearly that verse 30 was the 
continuation of verse 26, for, after his welcome of Peter, Cor- 
nelius must explain why he sent for Peter. Thus the insertion of 
verses 27-29 raised difficulties which the author did not com- 
pletely smooth out. Codex D and the Harkleian Syriac, how- 
ever, did smooth them out. They state that a slave of Cornelius’ 
was sent ahead to announce to him the arrival of the apostle. 
Cornelius leaps to his feet, meets Peter, and falls at his feet. 

3. 14:7. An itinerary, that is, a list of stopping-places, lodg- 
ings, and missionary successes, is obviously behind the account 
of Paul’s journeys, even in chapters 13 and 14. This itinerary, 
in 14:6, names together the stations Lystra and Derbe and adds 
“and there they preached.” But Luke still wishes to report a 
story about Lystra and does so in verses 8-18. For it the reader 
must transport himself back to Lystra, since the report had al- 
ready reached Derbe. What the report presupposes, D has ex- 
pressly stated; here 14:7 says, ‘““But Paul and Barnabas stayed 
at Lystra.”’ It is a subsequent addition. If it were the original 
text, this note would be found in verse 6, and the travel station 
Derbe would not be mentioned until verse 20, that is, after the 
conclusion of the Lystra episode. 

4. 14:18-19. At the end of the Lystra episode another case of 
roughness is to be found. The population of Lystra had hardly 
been calmed down when the Jews from the other cities appeared 
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and stoned Paul and Barnabas. According to the Western text, 
here represented by h and the Harkleian Syriac, the first thing 
that happens is that the people return to their homes; then fol- 
lows a stay of the apostles in Lystra (this item is also in D), and 
only now appear the Jews from the neighboring cities. This, 
too, is an improvement, doubtless a secondary correction. 

5. 16:35. Inconnection with Paul’s stay at Philippi there are 
two stories which, in the usual text, are not related to each other 
—the story of the shamed magistrates and the story of the jailer. 
It is important to observe that the magistrates in the morning 
following upon the night of the earthquake say nothing at all 
about this catastrophe. But according to D they are afraid 
because of it, and this fear becomes the cause of Paul’s release. 
Once more the D text covers up a seam, in this case a seam be- 
tween two narrative units. 

6. In 20:12 there is in the usual text a.similar gap which the 
Western text closed. The gap is caused by the fact that the 
author with the phrase, ‘“‘thus he went away,” makes the transi- 
tion to the travelogue, while the next sentence (‘‘they took the 
boy home alive, and were greatly comforted’’) still belongs to 
the Eutychus story. The text of D, smoothing out the transi- 
tion, adds a farewell greeting to the departing apostle by the 
persons who take the boy home. 

These examples are enough to show that the Western text en- 
deavors to smooth out roughnesses which resulted from the char- 
acteristic method by which Acts was composed. These Western 
readings are nothing else but corrections of the text, and they 
thus demonstrate clearly their secondary character. It is im- 
possible to suppose that a redactor, by taking the opposite 
course, transformed the Western into the usual text. 

Certain other corrections, made by the Western text to elimi- 
nate factual difficulties contained in the usual text, reveal their 
secondary character even more convincingly. Verse 33 of chap- 
ter 15 in the Egyptian text is an example of such a difficulty. 
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It is caused by the statement that both Judas and Silas return 
from Antioch to Jerusalem. This is not quite possible, for, ac- 
cording to 15:40, Silas is still in Antioch. Now, the Western 
text offers the information in verse 34 that only Judas returned 
(and this correction passed into some representatives of the 
Antiochian text). If this were not a subsequent correction but 
the original text, why should verse 33 first record the departure 
of both Judas and Silas? Thus it is clear that 15:34 is a later 
supplement. 

In similar fashion the Western text in 12:21 states an addi- 
tional reason for the veneration accorded to Herod by the peo- 
ple, namely, his reconciliation to the people of Tyre. If this 
were a part of the original text, verse 20 would have stated the 
nature of the controversy, and verse 21 the manner of recon- 
ciliation. As we now read the Western text in its various repre- 
sentatives, it strikes us in every way as an incomplete, slapdash 
correction. 

Thus we must conclude that from the so-called Western text 
we may at best accept some individual readings which, on the 
basis of separate analysis and for specific reasons, prove superi- 
or. As a type the Western text has no claim to be considered as 
the original text. 

II 

But what about the text of the Egyptian witnesses, the type 
of text on which today the critical editions are usually based? 
It is a question whether this text deserves the same confidence 
in Acts which it so rightfully enjoys in the Gospels and in the 
Pauline letters. 

I am under the impression that nowadays New Testament 
exegetes come to terms with this text much too readily and ac- 
cept in the bargain certain objectionable features which in any 
other text type they would reject as corruptions. It is a question 
whether the early textual history of Acts was really so safe that 
no thought of textual shortcomings can arise. 
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Luke wrote two books. He composed them for a reading pub- 
lic which was not the public of Mark and Matthew. When an 
author writes a dedication like Luke 1: 1-4—a dedication whose 
style and choice of words are closely akin to the opening of many 
literary, secular writings—he has in mind readers who will un- 
derstand and appreciate such a prologue. Few, if any, of the 
rank and file of the early Christians belonged to this class of 
readers. We may think of a few individual, cultured Christians 
—like Theophilus, if he actually was a Christian—but chiefly 
we must think of interested, sympathizing pagans who were not 
yet baptized and, finally, of “pure’’ pagans who, it was hoped, 
might be won by such literary propaganda. Luke’s works are 
the only New Testament books written with such readers in 
mind. 

All this is not so obvious in the Gospel of Luke, as in Acts. 
Its style is not by any means so literary as that of Acts; such 
speeches as Acts presents are entirely lacking (for the ‘‘teach- 
ings” of Jesus consist of traditional groups of sayings). Much 
less independent literary effort is expended on the Gospel of 
Luke than on Acts; the former follows a literary type which al- 
ready was well established in the Christian churches, the Gospel 
type. It contains the traditional materials concerning the life 
of Jesus—to be sure, in a new and peculiar redaction. 

Because the Gospel of Luke as a whole does not deviate from 
the customary type, it was eagerly accepted by the Christian 
churches. Soon there were churches which possessed and used 
the first “volume” of the Lucan works as ‘“‘the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’’ But this does not hold true of Acts. There was a need 
to furnish every Christian community in written form with the 
traditions about Jesus which hitherto had been handed on by 
preachers and teachers. The same need did not exist for the 
story which Acts told. Thus we must assume that during the 
first two-thirds of the second century Acts did not belong to the 
books used for regular reading in the churches. As far as we 
know, Acts is never quoted in this period. Marcion did not have 
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it in his canon.‘ Perhaps he knew it as a separate writing—it 
would cause no surprise, since he was a man of some culture— 
but he rejected it. Acts is as yet not intimately familiar to the 
churches. 

The Gospel of Luke, in this period, probably led a dual ex- 
istence. First, with the second ‘‘volume,”’ Acts, it belonged to 
the literary reading public which we characterized above. In 
the “book trade” it was probably known under the title Ipates 
’Inood which corresponded to the title of the second volume. 
Before this title may have stood the name of the author in the 
genitive case, for it is difficult to imagine that the name of the 
author remained a secret while the person to whom the work 
was dedicated was stated. This consideration lends more credi- 
bility than is usually warranted to the ecclesiastical tradition 
concerning the authorship of Luke, for both writings, Gospel 
and Acts, were offered to the literary reading public from the 
very beginning under the name of Luke as author. 

During this period the Gospel of Luke existed in a different 
form in the churches. Here it was simply called “the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,” and it was one of the ecclesiastical writings em- 
ployed for reading in church. For the preservation of the text 
this had distinct advantages. The book was being read con- 
tinually; care was taken to produce correct copies, and the text 
was safeguarded against accidents. This the interests of the 
church demanded. 

Acts, however, at that time, existed in only one form—in the 
“book trade.”’ Its text, unlike that of the Gospel, was not read 
to a community which would have been interested in the preser- 
vation of the authentic text. It was exposed to the typically 
varied fate of a literary text. Proof for all this is precisely the 
fact of redaction, which is known to us from the witnesses of the 
Western text. Thus the fact must be taken into consideration 


4 The Acts passages listed in Goodspeed’s edition of the Apologists are not quota- 
tions; we have here no more than similarity of material. About Marcion see Harnack, 
Marcion (Leipzig, 1921), pp. 152* ff. 
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that during this early period other changes, too, were made in 
the text of Acts, and that no traces of the authentic text at cer- 
tain points are preserved in any single manuscript. For our man- 
uscripts descend from manuscripts which had already been in 
ecclesiastical use. But Acts did not become a regular, ecclesias- 
tical reading-book until the end of this period, that is, the last 
third of the second century. That was when all apostolic posses- 
sions were carefully gathered together. Before this happened, 
the decisive textual changes had already been made. 

Thus it is our right and our obligation to ask again and again 
whether the text of Acts is as reliably preserved as is the text of 
the Lucan gospel. The difference in text evaluation corresponds 
to and depends upon the difference in the early history of the 
two books. The one was, at an early date, taken into the care of 
the church, which was interested in the faithful preservation of 
its wording. The other, for a long time, remained outside of the 
circle of the ecclesiastical reading-books and within the circle of 
the literary reading public, exposed to its textual dangers. 


IfI 


I shall now attempt to list such passages in which the text in 
its usual wording appears to be questionable. This first effort 
is chiefly an appeal to other scholars to help. Perhaps, within a 
generation or two, we shall achieve a degree of agreement. 

One of the most impossible clauses in the entire Book of Acts 
is the introduction to the quotation from the Psalms in the 
prayer of the congregation, 4:25: 6 Tod rarpés juav did trebparos 
ayiov oréuatos Aavid wadds cou eixwv. The stylistic pleonasm 
is perhaps due to the rival claims of two different text forms. 
Or, it may be due simply to someone’s desire to emphasize in 
the quotation of Scripture not only the human speaker but also 
the Holy Spirit as the source of all inspired speech. If we ex- 
punge mveiuaros dyiov and perhaps also rod rarpés judy, a good 
sense results. But now it is important to observe that in 1:2 also 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit, in the most difficult part 
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of the introductory sentence. Here it must be construed either 
with the commands of Jesus, which is almost impossible, or with 
the call of the apostles, which is still more difficult. Jesus has 
no need of the Holy Spirit, either for his commands or for the 
choosing of his apostles. Here and in 4:25 the text may have 
been influenced by a view which might be called a theology of 
the Holy Spirit. 

An entirely different example is the much-debated list of na- 
tions in the Pentecost story. It is difficult to explain why in 2:9 
Judea is listed between Mesopotamia and Cappadocia, for the 
broad ‘‘prophetic” meaning of Judea, to which Lake and Cad- 
bury point in the Beginnings of Christianity, can hardly be pre- 
supposed here. It seems most advisable to postulate an early 
error and to assume that the original reading was Tadariay or, 
with the same meaning, I'a\Xiav instead of "Iovdaiay. As to the 
other hypotheses, Tertullian’s ‘‘Armenia” or AcSiav are paleo- 
graphically less probable, and Idumea is geographically too dis- 
tant. For Galatia, which fits well geographically, since it is im- 
mediately followed by the names of other countries of Asia 
Minor, Judea may have been substituted by an unthinking 
copyist, especially since Judea is always close to the mind of a 
Bible reader. There is, of course, no specifically paleographical 
reason for this substitution. 

In 5:13, too, we are confronted with a grave exegetical diffi- 
culty which is vividly brought out in Beginnings (IV, 54): ‘Of 
the rest no one dared join them, but the people magnified them 
and more than ever believers were added to the Lord.” It is 
hardly possible to extract any definite meaning from the phrase 
“of the rest.” But what if the enigmatic r&v 5& Aouray should 
have come from rév épx6vrwv? The number of letters is the same, 
and the changes, at least from A to A and from X to A, are 
easily understood. “Of the leaders no one dared join them, but 
the people made much of them, and more believers than ever 
were won for the Lord.” Thus the sentence becomes intelligible. 

s F. Jackson and K. Lake (eds.), Beginnings of Christianity, IV (New York, 1933), 9. 
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Two older conjectures should be briefly referred to. I cannot 
quite convince myself that the high priest, in the general de- 
scription of 5:17, must “rise,” in order to initiate with the Sad- 
ducees a persecution of the Christians. Therefore, the reading 
“Avvas for avacrds seems to me still worth mentioning. Also, 
the synagogue of the “Freedmen” in 6:9, in spite of certain 
analogies, is still puzzling, and I wonder if we should not read 
AcBbwr for AcBeprivwr. 

There are other passages whose readings cause hesitation, 
though I am unable to suggest definite solutions. In Peter’s 
speech before Cornelius, 10:36 is enigmatic in its lack of con- 
nection with verses 35 and 37. It is best understood as a doublet 
to verse 37 (but in that case we must read rdv dédyor dr). 

Many will agree that there is some textual corruption in 
13:27. Perhaps the simplest solution is to construe not “him”’ 
but “the voices of the prophets” as the object of ayvonoarres. 

In 24:19 Asiatic Jews are mentioned, but nothing further is 
told of them. Here at least a predicate must be supplied (per- 
haps: “they caused a disturbance”’), unless, as a part of the 
Latin text tradition suggests, a few lines have dropped out. 

In 26:20 there is an occurrence in the accusative case of ‘the 
whole land of Judea,” but it is impossible to construe it proper- 
ly. The assumption of a Semitism (Ropes, Beginnings, III, 
237), that is, an accusative between two datives, is not very 
probable. The dropping-out of eis (after ‘Iepocodtpos, and 
then haplographically identified with the ending -ors) is more 
credible (see the Antiochian text). 

Utterly impossible is the text of 26:16: maprupa dv re eldés ye 
av te dpOjcopnai co. The heavenly voice promises Paul not that 
Christ shall again appear to him but that much shall be shown 
him. Obviously the clause was corrupted through the influence 
of the preceding &6nv. 

In certain passages of Acts it may be permissible for internal 
reasons to prefer a more poorly attested variant. Examples are 
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ériotduevos, in 26:3, and 16:8, where the variant d:eddvres 
(D gig. vulg.) for rapedOovres appears logically justified. 

Fins: y, we must in this connection mention the much-de- 
bated passage 15:21. Its meaning is clear, but in thé context 
it is obscure. Perhaps the simplest solution is the assumption 
that verse 21 is a marginal gloss to the final words of the passage 
from Amos just quoted: commenting on the prophecy that the 
pagans, too, shall seek God (vss. 17 f.), a reader remarked in the 
margin that there are numerous followers of the Law in all the 
cities of the world outside of Palestine. This solution has the 
further advantage that now James’s speech actually concludes 
with the terms of the apostolic decree. 

J have not by any means given a complete list of all uncertain 
passages. The chief purpose of this brief sketch was simply to 
show (1) that the textual criticism of Acts must not be restricted 
to the question of the evaluation of the Western text; (2) that 
the exegetes of Acts, instead of aiming at an explanation of 
many impossible readings, should rather attempt conjectural 
improvements of such readings; and (3) that the history of Acts 
before its acceptance into the New Testament entitles us to re- 
sort to such conjectures. 








NEW PERSPECTIVES IN CHURCH HISTORY 
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E ARE in great need of a fairly thorough reorienta- 
tion in our study of the history of Christianity. That 
is the next and urgent task in this important field. 
As traditionally presented by most historians, what is generally 
termed church history gives a distorted view of the course of 
Christianity and of its place in the human scene. What is re- 
quired, and required by the facts, is a change of focus. The 
change of focus which is demanded is so radical as to be almost 
revolutionary. It must take three forms. First, it must broaden 
the view of the student in such fashion as to embrace the entire 
history of Christianity rather than confine itself only to the 
Christian church. Second, from the very beginning, instead of 
being centered upon the Occident and especially upon Europe, 
the field of vision must be made to take in all the human race so 
that in each period Christianity is viewed as belonging to the on- 
going stream of the history, not of one segment of the human 
race, but of all mankind. Third, as an important corollary of the 
second alteration in perspective, much greater emphasis must be 
placed on the last four centuries and especially on the past cen- 
tury and a half, for, seen against the background of the world 
as a whole, it will become apparent that Christianity has been a 
growing, rather than a waning, force in human history. May we 
take up these points one by one and develop them a little more 
at length? 
I 
The first needed change in focus, a transition from the history 
of the Christian church to the history of Christianity, does not, 
fortunately, require much elaboration for many are seeing its 
importance. No objectively minded scholar would wish to cease 
to study the development of the church. It is chiefly through 
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the church that Christianity has been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. The church is in large part the creation of 
Christianity. Yet Christianity and the church are not identical. 
The church as the historian must describe it is an institution or, 
rather, 2 number of institutions. To center one’s attention upon 
an institution, even though not confining one’s self entirely to it, 
is to run the risk of separating it from its environment. More- 
over, Christianity has had effects quite outside the church itself. 
A comprehensive history of Christianity must include every 
phase of the impact of that faith upon mankind. It must em- 
brace the origin and development of the churches as institu- 
tions, their forms of organization, their leaders, their ideals, 
their controversies, their rise, and their development. It must 
give an account of the course of the thought of Christians about 
their faith—what is usually called the history of Christian doc- 
trine. It must describe the changing forms of Christian worship, 
the manner in which Christians, either as communities or as in- 
dividuals, have sought to draw near to God, to receive his grace, 
and to praise and honor him. It must take account of the im- 
pact of Christianity upon individuals, of the alterations, either 
sudden or gradual, which have been wrought in their inner lives 
and their conduct. It must endeavor to determine the effect of 
Christianity upon its environment, not only in shaping the 
churches, their beliefs, and their worship, but also outside the 
churches—art, music, literature, education, philosophy, politi- 
cal and social institutions, economics, and all the other phases 
of human civilization. So, too, the history of Christianity must 
attempt to describe the effect of the environment upon the faith 
itself. 

We must not be led by this brief outline, so quickly sketched, 
to the easy assumption that the history of Christianity, viewed 
in this comprehensive way, can be readily written. To compass 
the enormous literature, even for some of the phases of the story, 
is a task to appall the stoutest hearts and to absorb the full 
powers of first-class minds. It is not a light undertaking to ar- 
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rive at a definition of Christianity which will be accepted by all 
scholars. It is still more difficult, when once a passably admis- 
sible description is achieved, to determine with accuracy either 
the effect of Christianity upon its environment or the effect of 
the environment upon Christianity. Yet the program, difficult 
though it may be and impossible of completion in any final or 
unchallengeable form, must be embarked upon if Christianity 
and its place in human history are really to be understood. 


II 


The second suggested change, the placing of the study of the 
history of Christianity against a geographical background as in- 
clusive as the human race, is more novel than the first and 
therefore demands a somewhat greater amplification. Chris- 
tianity professes to be a universal religion. It claims to have a 
message for all men. From its first century it has had imbedded 
in its revered original documents a commission to “make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them... . , teaching them to 
observe all things” which its founder had commanded. It has 
been a missionary religion. While the majority of its adherents 
have not thought in terms of all mankind, in theory its leaders 
have often claimed to do so, and from time to time individuals 
and minorities have dreamed in world-wide terms and have en- 
deavored to make their dreams effective. If the record of Chris- 
tianity is to be true to the genius of that faith and is to be cor- 
rectly appraised, in every period it must be seen against the 
background of all the globe. Any other procedure is a grotesque, 
even though unintentional, distortion of the picture. All too fre- 
quently historians, as well as the ordinary run of folk, have been 
guilty of myopia. Or, to change the metaphor, they have looked 
at the passing panorama of the history of Christianity through 
the wrong end of the telescope. They have so centered their at- 
tention upon one section of the world or upon the church as an 
institution that they have ignored other parts of the world or 
human culture outside the church. Yet there can be no true 
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estimate of the effect of Christianity upon its environment un- 
less at every stage in its history Christianity and the impress 
which it makes upon humanity are viewed in terms of all the 
race. Until this is done we cannot know whether at any one time 
or over its course as a whole Christianity is a waning or a grow- 
ing factor in the life of the world. 

Even a brief survey of facts which are, or should be, well 
known may make clear the importance of this perspective. 
Historians rightly esteem as a notable achievement the gaining 
by Christianity in its first five centuries of the professed ad- 
herence of the peoples of the Roman Empire. Yet in speaking 
of that accomplishment they usually ignore the fact that the 
Roman Empire embraced only one of the cultural areas of man- 
kind. To be sure, during the first two centuries of the Christian 
Era the Roman Empire may have been the most populous of 
these areas. By winning that Empire, moreover, Christianity 
became an integral part of the Greco-Roman world and of the 
cultural stream which issued from it into the later Europe. 
However, the Roman Empire was by no means the only cul- 
tural center of the time. The Persian Empire was its powerful 
and deadly rival. India, while politically disunited, was the 
scene of a pulsing life from which during these first five Christian 
centuries were issuing influences through merchants and colo- 
nists, and especially through Hinduism and Buddhism, which 
were affecting wider areas than were being touched by Rome or 
by Christianity. Southeastern, central, and eastern Asia and 
some of the islands of the Malay Archipelago were feeling the im- 
pact of Indian life and thought. During the first two centuries 
the Chinese Empire, then under the powerful Han dynasty, 
attained an extent about equal to that of the Roman Empire, 
and in population, wealth, and culture was probably not far be- 
hind the Mediterranean world. Confucianism, in full vigor and 
supported by the Han emperors, was becoming the prevailing 
philosophy of the Chinese Empire, the basis of its unity. 

In the period covered by the thousand years between A.D. 500 
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and A.D. 1500, Christianity was the dominant faith only in parts 
of Europe and in a few sections in western Asia. Beginning with 
the seventh century it lost much of northern Africa and western 
Asia to Islam. It achieved a greater territorial extent than in the 
first five centuries, but throughout most of the vast areas in 
Asia and Africa over which it was carried it was represented by 
minorities. Only in western Europe did it enter as a major 
ingredient into a rising new culture. Christianity persisted in 
the wealthy Byzantine heir of the Greco-Roman world, but that 
heir had nothing like the strength of its parentage and was of 
waning importance. Captured by its charm and vigor, modern 
Occidental scholars, inheritors of its culture, tend to emphasize 
medieval western Europe and to see in it an apex of the influence 
of Christianity. Yet from the standpoint of the contemporary 
human scene as a whole medieval western Europe was not so 
notable an achievement of Christianity as had been the winning 
of the Roman Empire by that faith. In wealth and political 
importance, the western Europe of the Middle Ages, when com- 
pared with the great empires of the period, was much less promi- 
nent than the Roman Empire had been in its day. In wealth 
and in areas ruled, Charlemagne and the Holy Roman emperors 
were minor princes in comparison with their contemporaries, the 
T’ang and Sung emperors of China, the greatest of the caliphs, 
or the Mongol emperors. In culture, when contrasted with the 
T’ang and Sung emperors, they were barbarians. 

It is hard for us of the modern age, accustomed to the domi- 
nance of western European peoples, to realize that in the Middle 
Ages, from the standpoint of the world as a whole, western 
Europe counted for very little. Its culture had much that was 
creative and admirable. Christianity entered more largely into 
its warp and woof than into that of the Greco-Roman world. 
Yet, except for its commercial and missionary outposts in Asia, 
far less extensive than those of the Moslem Arab world, the 
western Europe of the Middle Ages was confined to the western 
end of the Euro-Asiatic continent. To the objective appraisal of 
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the hypothetical visitor from Mars making a tour of the world 
of that era it would presumably have been on the fringes of 
civilization and of quite secondary importance. The Martian 
might have been interested in the wide geographical extension 
of Christianity—in the fourteenth century greater than that of 
any other religion—but Islam, Buddhism, and Confucianism 
would probably have appeared to him more strategically located 
in the powerful cultural centers and of greater account in the 
human scene. 

Even after the phenomenal expansion of European peoples in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, with an 
attendant spread of Christianity which carried that faith around 
the globe and planted it in the Western Hemisphere, Europe and 
Christianity were not so outstanding as they were to be in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Ming emperors ruled 
over more peopie than did even Charles V and Philip II. K’ang 
Hsi reigned over many times as many people as were governed 
by his leading contemporary European monarchs, Louis XIV 
and Peter the Great. As late as the eighteenth century Chinese 
culture with its Confucian matrix and its minority strains of 
Buddhism and Taoism, centered in China, and with Korea, 
Japan, and Annam as satellites, formed the ideals of many more 
millions of people than did Christianity. It must be a matter of 
debate, moreover, as to which had the higher civilization, 
Christendom with its center in Europe or the Confucian world 
with its stronghold in the Middle Kingdom. Earlier, in the fif- 
teenth and the early part of the sixteenth century, the Moslem 
Ottoman Empire was more powerful than any state in Christian 
Europe. In the sixteenth century, Islam, represented in the 
Near East by the Ottoman Empire, in Persia by the Safavi 
dynasty, and in India by the young and energetic Moguls, prob- 
ably dominated fully as many people as did Christianity. 

This comprehensive geographical perspective will not mean 
that the historian of Christianity will devote the smaller part of 
his space to the Occident. He is writing a history of Christianity, 
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not of the world, and it is in the Occident that Christianity has 
had most of its development. As heretofore, most of his atten- 
tion will of necessity be devoted to the West. If he adopts this 
change of focus, however, all of his work will be done consciously 
with the entire globe in view and with more attention to Chris- 
tianity in non-Occidental lands than has been common with 
members of his craft. 
III 

From this second change in the traditional focus in the study 
of the history of Christianity, namely, the constant maintenance 
of the perspective of the human race as a whole, it is a natural 
step to the third change. This would place upon the last four 
centuries and especially upon the past century and a half a 
much greater emphasis than is customary. 

As the history of Christianity is usually written and taught, 
the impression is all too often given that the climax was reached 
with the Protestant and Catholic reformations and that every- 
thing which has happened since then has been in the nature of a 
postlude. It is as though the Christian drama had come to an 
end with the Reformation and that subsequent events have been 
akin to curtain calls. Both the scholar and the reader are led to 
the conclusion that in the last four centuries Christianity has 
been a waning force. 

This conclusion seems to gain corroboration from many of the 
developments of these centuries, and particularly of the last 
two centuries. The rationalism of the eighteenth century chal- 
lenged Christianity and discredited it with many of the intellec- 
tuals. The continuation of that rationalism into the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and its reinforcement by the scientific 
approach have threatened to usher Christianity out of educated 
circles. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries i... witnessed 
in the Occident more open skepticism and more clearly avowed 
rejection of Christianity than has been seen since the Moslem 
Arab conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries. Much of the 
secularism of modern life does not pay Christianity even the 
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compliment of sturdy denial. It simply ignores it. Our own gen- 
eration has witnessed in vast reaches of what has been termed 
Christendom the apparent triumph of new paganisms, of sys- 
tems which are more or less openly at variance with Christi- 
anity and which in some countries seek actively to uproot it. 
Even governments which still pay lip service to Christianity are 
more and more usurping functions which have been traditional- 
ly left to the church. In this the states of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have differed from the absolute monarchies 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The 
latter, while insisting upon controlling the church, were content 
to allow it to retain its traditional administration of education, 
marriage, and care for the sick and the underprivileged. The 
modern states, not only those which are termed totalitarian but 
also the democracies, have tended either to deprive the church of 
these functions or to offer as an optional alternative secular 
education, marriage, and philanthropy. 

The church is thus being elbowed out of its rearing of the 
young, its regulation of the marriage tie and family life, and its 
charge of the poor. Since the church is the channel through 
which Christianity has been transmitted, Christianity itself 
appears to be fading out of Western culture. This conclusion 
seems further supported by the failure of Christianity to produce 
in recent times any theological systems comparable with those 
of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, or John Calvin. At first sight, 
then, ample evidence appears to support the current view that 
Christianity reached its time of greatest influence either in the 
European Middle Ages or in the century of the Reformation and 
that the writers and teachers of the history of Christianity are 
but duly apportioning their space and their attention when they 
spend but little time on the post-Reformation years. 

If, however, the history of Christianity is viewed from the 
standpoint of mankind as a whole, the facts force on us quite a 
different conclusion. Christianity is then seen not to be a wan- 
ing but a growing force. Its advance has not been even. In 
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some areas and periods great losses have been experienced. 
That the past century and a half have witnessed serious and 
even ominous reverses in the Occident no one who knows the 
facts would question. Yet if the course of Christianity be sur- 
veyed with attention fixed not simply on the Occident and on 
ecclesiastical organizations but on the effect of Christianity 
as a whole upon all of mankind, the conception of Christianity 
as dwindling is seen to arise from myopia. Christianity has 
been a growing and not a declining factor in human history, 
and a correct distribution of space will assign so much larger a 
proportion to the post-Reformation years that the earlier cen- 
turies will be but an introduction, even though a lengthy and 
necessary introduction, to the main part of the narrative. 

To substantiate this sweeping and at first sight dubious 
generalization would require more space than can properly be 
allowed to this paper. However, we must take the time to enum- 
erate a few of the facts out of which the conclusion arises. It 
must be obvious that never has Christianity been so widely 
spread geographically as in the past century and a half. In the 
last seventy-five years that extension has been especially 
marked. The expansion has been in part by migration of pro- 
{essedly Christian peoples. Through it churches have come into 
being or have been strengthened in new nations of European 
stock—the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and some of the countries of South America. 
Expansion has also been by conversions among previously non- 
Christian folk. In the non-Occidental world no nations of im- 
portance and relatively few tribes exist in which at least some 
conversions have not been registered. In a number of widely 
scattered peoples, usually those of “primitive” culture, the 
majority have been won. In larger nations with advanced cul- 
tures highly resistant to the introduction of a new religion the 
percentage of Christians, while stil) small, has, in general, been 
growing notably in the last twenty-five years. 

Even more significant is the fact that Christianity Is increas- 
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ingly becoming an integral part of the cultures of non-European 
peoples. In the past quarter of a century this phenomenon has 
been particularly marked. The nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury geographic extension of Christianity has gone hand in hand 
with the political and economic expansion of European peoples 
and with the penetration of the world by Occidental culture. 
The churches founded and nurtured by Occidental missions 
among non-Occidental peoples have tended to be dependent 
financially, intellectually, and in leadership upon the churches 
of the Occident. More recently, however, marked progress has 
been registered by the “younger churches” in achieving inde- 
pendence. The gain in indigenous leadership and in self-govern- 
ment has been rapid and notable, especially since the war of 
1914-18. Financial independence has not been so quickly 
achieved, but even there, partly because of the declining in- 
comes of the missionary societies of the Occident, it is much 
nearer than it was twenty-five years ago. Ecclesiastically there 
is conformity to the theologies and denominational types in- 
troduced from the Occident; but in ways which have often es- 
caped notice because they have been unexpected this recently 
transplanted Christianity is beginning to reflect its new environ- 
ment, Also of major importance is the influence which Chris- 
tianity has been exerting upon non-Occidental cultures. In the 
chief non-Occidental nations this has been all out of proportion 
to the size of the Christian communities. In the largest of them, 
such as India, China, and Japan, it has been rapidly mounting. 
One needs only to cite the prominence in China of Sun Yat-sen 
and the Soong family, to a large extent products of the Christian 
movement, and in India of Gandhi, who confesses the impor- 
tance which the New Testament has had in shaping his ideals 
and his program, to become aware of the profound effect which 
Christianity has recently had upon nearly half of the human 
race, a half heretofore but little touched by it. The part which 
Christianity has played in the last hundred years in reducing 
languages to writing, in introducing new forms of education and 
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of medicine, and in reshaping the ideals of entire peoples in the 
non-Occidental world has been without equal in the history of 
Christianity, and, for that matter, of any other religion. 

Even in the Occident, where, if one views only one side of the 
picture, Christianity has seemed to be Josing ground, the past 
century and a half have witnessed gains which may have more 
than offset the losses. The fashion in which millions of Chris- 
tians have voluntarily contributed financially to the propaga- 
tion of their faith at home and abroad has in magnitude been 
without precedent in the history of Christianity or of any other 
religion or set of ideas. In number the new movements which 
have emerged from the Christian stream, some of them for 
socia) reform and some of them new religious orders, denomina- 
tions, and societies, have been unequaled in any previous period 
of similar length. The Roman Catholic church has lost many 
adherents, but it has also gained many. The very divorce from 
the state which in several countries has been wrought by the 


anticlericals has served to strengthen the authority actually 
exercised by the pope. Never before has that largest of the 


Christian churches been so closely knit together under the direc- 
tion of the see of Peter. To a certain degree the Roman Catholic 
church, from being the community faith of much of Europe, has 
become an embattled minority consciously set against many of 
the currents of the age. Never, however, was it so world wide in 
extent as it has been in the present century. Moreover, through 
what is usually termed the ecumenical movement, Christians of 
the non-Roman communions are coming together. In no pre- 
vious period have so many varieties of Christians been drawn 


into fellowship as now in the nascent World Council of Church- 
es. We need to remember, moreover, that, while in the present 


century what was once Christendom has been racked by war, 


from impulses tracing their origin largely to Christianity con- 
crete enterprises have come into being on a larger scale than at 


any previous time for peaceful international co-operation. 


Could the facts sketched so rapidly in the past few para- 
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graphs be elaborated, it would be even more apparent that tf all 
mankind is brought within the purview of the historian and 
not simply certain geographical and racial segments of it, 
Christianity has never been so potent in the affairs of men as in 
the past century and a half. In the past quarter of a century, 
in spite of its two world wars and of striking losses, Christianity 
has gained in its influence upon mankind as a whole. If Chris- 
tianity is to be seen in its true perspective, then much more 
attention must be paid to its history in the last four centuries 
and especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than 


has usually been given. 


The approach to the history of Christianity advocated in 


these pages does not invalidate the vast accumulations of earlier 
scholarly endeavors in the field. It must utilize them. By 
bringing them into focus in the manner we have suggested, they 
can be made to contribute to a better understanding of Chris- 
tianity, of its place in the history of the race, of the fashion in 
which it operates, and of its limitations and its great strength in 
shaping human life. Never does any individual life and still less 
does any community, large or small, conform fully to the stand- 
ards set by Christianity. In more than one century and in 
many areas and peoples Christianity has lost ground. From 
some areas it has completely disappeared. At times it operates 
as the group religion of an entire nation or culture. In other 
times and places it is represented by a minority, more or less at 
variance with the majority. Yet often its influence far out- 
strips the boundaries of any ecclesiastical organization or fellow- 
ship. Moreover, Christianity has had a strange ability to sur- 
vive the death of cultures with which it has been associated and, 
after a period of storm and stress, with discouraging losses, to 
experience a revival which has made it even more potent in shap- 
ing the life of mankind as a whole. It is this story which the 
future historians of Christianity should strive to understand 
and to tell, 








THE ROLE OF HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 
ROBERT L. CALHOUN 


HE contributions that historical theology can make to 

theological education during the years just ahead de- 

pend mainly on three factors. First is the peculiar 
character of this study as an academic discipline. Next are its 
relations to other major members of the theological curriculum. 
Last and most important is its relevance to the special problems 
of life in our time and to the demands that these make on the- 
ological education as a whole. 


I 


The special character of historical theology lies, of course, 
partly in its distinctive subject matter and partly in its meth- 
ods. Supposing the history of Christian doctrine to be our espe- 
cial concern here, its subject matter can be defined roughly as 
lying within three concentric areas. Of these, the most inclusive 
is the total religious life of the Christian community in all its 
branches and offshoots, typical and atypical, considered as re- 
sponse to what is taken as the revealed presence and will of God. 
This total response includes the practices of worship, discipline, 
and organization, the recording and study of what is revealed, 
as scripture and written prophecy, and the more or less sys- 
tematic reflective interpretation of what is revealed and of the 
responses it evokes. The reflective interpretations that arise 
thus in the midst of this community life, in its varied responses 
to a changing historical and a permanent eternal environment, 
are Christian and semi-Christian doctrines of many sorts. They 
form a more restricted area within the first: the area of the- 
ology, or articulate belief. Finally, among the doctrines of the 
Christian community and of its particular divisions and sub- 
divisions, some are promulgated by official community action as 
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normative for would-be members. These are dogmas, affirmed 
to interpret rightly the primary revelation, and serving as 
touchstones for other doctrines. 

These dogmas are recorded in the creeds, confessions, cate- 
chisms, and other authoritative doctrinal pronouncements of 
the Christian community and its several branches and form the 
central channel for a history of Christian thought. Hardly less 
essential for such history in principle, but far less manage- 
able in practice, is the huge sprawling network of doctrines clear 
and unclear, typical and atypical, coherent and contradictory, 
that surrounds the more compact body of dogma like a shifting 
atmosphere. Only its major currents can be described and re- 
lated to one another in a formal historical survey. Any com- 
plete account is impossible. More concrete than this in some 
parts (such as scriptural records, prescribed rituals, ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations), more inchoate in others, is the total religious 
life that forms the still wider context within which doctrines 
take shape. With this last, historical theology deals not system- 
atically but occasionally. Its distinctive concern is with Chris- 
tian doctrine, centered about the tough though living structure 
of dogma, and with the major factors that occasion its rise and 
change. 

In treating this subject matter, historical theology, as the 
name suggests, makes an obstinate effort to combine two proce- 
dures that are by no means easy yoke-fellows. One is the work 
of the historian, whose ideal is accurate, illuminating, unbiased 
description or reconstruction of modes of life and thought as 
they have actually existed, perhaps still exist. Such work calls, 
of course, for a good measure of ability to put aside one’s own 
preferences, to examine with hospitality and insight the avail- 
able records of life and thought widely different from one’s own 
and from one another, and to use imagination judiciously under 
the control of a strong sense of responsibility for giving a just 
picture as well as a vivid one. What is often called objectivity— 
the habit of seeing what lies before one’s eyes, not too much dis- 
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colored by wishes, preconceptions, or fears that lie behind them 
—is indispensable to even the most elementary historical work. 
The end-term proper to such inquiry, moreover, lies definitely 
within the frame of space and time. What has actually hap- 
pened among men somewhere at some time is the theoretic limit 
to which the historian approaches in his descriptive reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation as closely as he can. 

When the subject of his study is a mode of theological belief, 
rather than a physical event such as a battle, or a political act 
such as the signing of a treaty, the student faces a number of 
special though not wholly unique problems and requires some 
special resources for coping with them. Theological doctrines, 
unlike battles and treaties, have their primary locus in religious 
devotion, in the deepest loyalties of particular men and com- 
munities. One who does not share a particular set of these loyal- 
ties may find it hard to understand them at all. One who does 
share a particular set of them may find it hard to deal fairly 
with any others, especially others that conflict with these. The 
right balance between objectivity and personal commitment is 
not easy to define nor to maintain. 

This specific difficulty is related to a more generic one. 
Whereas the historian’s end term is always, in principle, some 
actual happening in time and space, within history, theological 
beliefs claim an origin partly beyond history—not simply im- 
pulses hidden inside men, as military intentions and political 
motives often are, but revelations impinging on men from be- 
yond space and time as acts of God. With the validity of this 
claim to divine origin, historical theology as such cannot proper- 
ly deal. That is a task for systematic theology and the philoso- 
phy of religion. Yet the history of theology cannot be written 
at all without continually presupposing this claim as one of its 
facts and maintaining after all some positive or negative atti- 
tude toward it, implied if not expressed. The historian of doc- 
trine becomes himself, almost unavoidably, if not an adherent 
of some particular dogma, then at least a practitioner of tacit 
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dogmatic affirmation or denial concerning the fundamental 
character of all dogma. And if his attitude is negative, his un- 
derstanding of the dogmas he treats is likely to stop at the so- 
ciological level. Finally, theological beliefs are formulated by 
the systematic methods of observation, logical analysis and syn- 
thesis, dialectical testing, comparison of testimony and of al- 
leged authorities, and the like. The historian of theology must 
have some skill in these methods if he is to understand and inter- 
pret their products. Historical theology is, in short, not simply 
history. It is theology of a specific sort, involving both sys- 
tematic competence and some degree of personal commitment, 
disciplined to realize in fair measure the sort of catholicity and 
objective balance that history demands. 

The fruits of such a discipline for those who seriously try to 
engage in it are perhaps obvious enough. A certain range of 
special information will be gained, and one’s understanding of 
the Christian tradition and the community that holds it will be 
enlarged. One may achieve a more or less vivid sense of the liv- 
ing continuity of Christian thought. He may see it hencefor- 
ward not as a fixed block of dogma given once for all, nor yet as 
a wholly fluid web of opinion relative in all respects to a chang- 
ing social environment, but as a viable, growing spiritual move- 
ment that has received much from its social contexts and has 
also criticized, resisted, and helped change the latter by virtue 
of an enduring genius of its own. One may, finally, learn how to 
approximate for himself in a controversial field a combination 
of active commitment and objective judgment that may prove 
to have very practical value in the immediate future. 


II 


The relations of historical theology to neighboring disciplines 
in the curriculum need not detain us long. There are, on the one 
hand, the history, psychology, sociology, and philosophy of re- 
ligion that deal not with Christianity alone but with the broader 
field of religion in all its forms. These studies, besides providing 
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much special information of their own, and illuminating the 
whole area of religious behavior, develop principles and provide 
essential insights which bear directly on the study of Christian 
life and thought. Historical theology is able the better to inter- 
pret the early Christian doctrine of life-giving union with Christ 
if it knows something of non-Christian cults of redemption, or 
the significance of conversion if it has some psychological 
knowledge of the nature of sentiments. Without some under- 
standing of the nature of human community and social adapta- 
tion, and of the philosophic patterns that recur in religious 
thought, any real comprehension of the history of Christian doc- 
trine is impossible. On the other hand, historical theology has 
contributed to all these other disciplines specific subject matter, 
problems, and procedures for them to study. It shares with 
them to an important degree the ideal of objective interpreta- 
tion of carefully sifted data and naturally uses many of the 
same methods they use. Its findings and theirs, therefore, dove- 
tail at many points, to their common advantage. 

But its most obvious affiliations are with the disciplines that 
center on Christianity: the historical, theological, and practical 
studies that seek to focus all knowledge of the more general 
sorts upon the specific problems of Christian ministers, teachers, 
and people. Among these the historical studies—of biblical lit- 
erature, history, and religion, and of the growth and expansion 
of the Christian church—are virtually inseparable from the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine. Biblical theology is indeed its first 
and most crucial chapter, as biblical literature and history are 
its constant presupposition. On the other hand, lines of thought 
in both Old and New Testaments often take on their full mean- 
ing only in the light of subsequent developments. We see more 
clearly what was in Paul when we have studied Marcion, Augus- 
tine, and Luther, or what was in John when we read Ignatius 
and Irenaeus. Each illuminates the others, not by simple repeti- 
tion but by the combination of reinforcements and contrasts 
that appear when strongly marked individual thinkers develop 
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kindred insights in different ways. The relation between his- 
torical theology and church history is close in another way. 
Their lines lie parallel rather than in sequence one to the other; 
but in this instance the parallel lines meet at nearly all points. 
It is impossible to study either satisfactorily apart from the 
other. Institutional pressures help determine doctrines, and 
doctrinal alignments help to make and break ecclesiastical 
groupings. To see this dynamic interrelatedness down through 
the centuries is to understand a little more clearly some of the 
trends of our time. 

Theological and practical disciplines come directly to grips 
with problems of the present. Systematic theology and Chris- 
tian ethics are concerned to formulate in contemporary lan- 
guage, and with fresh variations of content, the basic Christian 
principles of faith and conduct. To their task, historical the- 
ology should contribute first a massive background and a basic 
sense of direction such as Catholic thought today is more likely 
than Protestant thought to possess. Christian theology, dog- 
matic or moral, is not an area in which one can begin with a 
blank sheet and work out a system de novo. It is an area already 
occupied by formidable traditions, of which theologians of the 
present may be custodians, interpreters, critics, and reformers, 
but never supplanters. To their task, next, historical theology 
can contribute a great body of specific ideas and thought-pat- 
terns to be re-worked and made new, or tested and found want- 
ing. At the same time, by its portrayal of the ways in which 
Christian thought has grown through the years, it can help to 
keep vivid the realization that dogma itself is alive and must be 
able to change as well as to stand fast. For the historian of 
thought there are no unmodifiable formulas, no finished dogmas, 
though there are basic trends that are constant. To the study of 
historical theology, on the other hand, the systematic disci- 
plines contribute no less significantly. Their continual resurveys 
of the problems and resources of religious thought now can 
guide the historian to recognize fresh elements in the past, and 
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much special information of their own, and illuminating the 
whole area of religious behavior, develop principles and provide 
essential insights which bear directly on the study of Christian 
life and thought. Historical theology is able the better to inter- 
pret the early Christian doctrine of life-giving union with Christ 
if it knows something of non-Christian cults of redemption, or 
the significance of conversion if it has some psychological 
knowledge of the nature of sentiments. Without some under- 
standing of the nature of human community and social adapta- 
tion, and of the philosophic patterns that recur in religious 
thought, any real comprehension of the history of Christian doc- 
trine is impossible. On the other hand, historical theology has 
contributed to all these other disciplines specific subject matter, 
problems, and procedures for them to study. It shares with 
them to an important degree the ideal of objective interpreta- 
tion of carefully sifted data and naturally uses many of the 
same methods they use. Its findings and theirs, therefore, dove- 
tail at many points, to their common advantage. 

But its most obvious affiliations are with the disciplines that 
center on Christianity: the historical, theological, and practical 
studies that seek to focus all knowledge of the more general 
sorts upon the specific problems of Christian ministers, teachers, 
and people. Among these the historical studies—of biblical lit- 
erature, history, and religion, and of the growth and expansion 
of the Christian church—are virtually inseparable from the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine. Biblical theology is indeed its first 
and most crucial chapter, as biblical literature and history are 
its constant presupposition. On the other hand, lines of thought 
in both Old and New Testaments often take on their full mean- 
ing only in the light of subsequent developments. We see more 
clearly what was in Paul when we have studied Marcion, Augus- 
tine, and Luther, or what was in John when we read Ignatius 
and Irenaeus. Each illuminates the others, not by simple repeti- 
tion but by the combination of reinforcements and contrasts 
that appear when strongly marked individual thinkers develop 
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kindred insights in different ways. The relation between his- 
torical theology and church history is close in another way. 
Their lines lie parallel rather than in sequence one to the other; 
but in this instance the parallel lines meet at nearly all points. 
It is impossible to study either satisfactorily apart from the 
other. Institutional pressures help determine doctrines, and 
doctrinal alignments help to make and break ecclesiastical 
groupings. To see this dynamic interrelatedness down through 
the centuries is to understand a little more clearly some of the 
trends of our time. 

Theological and practical disciplines come directly to grips 
with problems of the present. Systematic theology and Chris- 
tian ethics are concerned to formulate in contemporary lan- 
guage, and with fresh variations of content, the basic Christian 
principles of faith and conduct. To their task, historical the- 
ology should contribute first a massive background and a basic 
sense of direction such as Catholic thought today is more likely 
than Protestant thought to possess. Christian theology, dog- 
matic or moral, is not an area in which one can begin with a 
blank sheet and work out a system de novo. It is an area already 
occupied by formidable traditions, of which theologians of the 
present may be custodians, interpreters, critics, and reformers, 
but never supplanters. To their task, next, historical theology 
can contribute a great body of specific ideas and thought-pat- 
terns to be re-worked and made new, or tested and found want- 
ing. At the same time, by its portrayal of the ways in which 
Christian thought has grown through the years, it can help to 
keep vivid the realization that dogma itself is alive and must be 
able to change as well as to stand fast. For the historian of 
thought there are no unmodifiable formulas, no finished dogmas, 
though there are basic trends that are constant. To the study of 
historical theology, on the other hand, the systematic disci- 
plines contribute no less significantly. Their continual resurveys 
of the problems and resources of religious thought now can 
guide the historian to recognize fresh elements in the past, and 
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thus to make his picture more meaningful. Their critical test- 
ings, in the light of new knowledge derived from the sciences or 
from other recent inquiries or experiences, make possible a con- 
tinual reappraisal of traditional thought and revision of judg- 
ments about it. In a word, the relation between historical and 
systematic theology is one of continuous reciprocal influence 
that brings the influence of historical study directly to bear on 
present-day Christian living. 

Somewhat the same relation holds, though less uniformly, 
between historical theology and the practical disciplines of 
preaching and religious education. In so far as the preacher and 
teacher are spokesmen for the historic church, it seems evident 
that the better they understand its tradition, the more likely 
they are to represent it truly and effectively. How much spe- 
cific content for sermons and study programs the history of doc- 
trine should supply we need not ask here. On the basis of a very 
narrow personal experience, I suspect a good deal of such ma- 
terial can be used with surprising results, and it may well be 
that in the time just ahead that possibility will be much more 
fully explored. 

For it is likely that the time ahead, foreshadowed in trends of 
which all of us are aware, will call for a powerful reaffirmation 
and searching restudy of the Christian tradition we have been 
somewhat neglecting. The functions of our theological educa- 
tion as a whole, I take it, are bound to be determined in sub- 
stantial measure by the specific needs of the people we must try 
to serve as ministers and teachers. It would be presumptuous to 
claim detailed knowledge of what those needs will be during the 
next generation or half-century, but some broad lines can be 
plotted even now. 

III 

There are, first, the more obvious intellectual and volitional 
needs of individual persons forced to live in a period of upheaval. 

in the intellectual side (and this includes not merely logical 
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reasoning but a good share of nonlogical insight, intuitive and 
emotional, as well), the need is for more adequate understanding 
of human nature, its place in the world, the meaning of its pres- 
ent tragic plight, and the resources and requirements that may 
exist for weathering the storm. This problem takes its special 
form for the coming generation from the fact that immense 
ranges of new knowledge about men and nature, and new proce- 
dures for gaining such knowledge through the natural sciences 
and various social studies, have poured like a flood over the tra- 
ditional views of man and nature. Since Darwin’s and Marx’s 
time especially, the rank and file have become familiar with 
naturalistic attitudes toward man that only small minorities 
hitherto had grasped. For a considerable time the spread of 
these attitudes was regarded, not without warrant, as a move- 
ment of emancipation. This belief went so far, as we all know, 
that many looked to these naturalistic views, subtly and hu- 
manely developed, to provide men the complete understanding 
of themselves and the progressive solution of their problems 
that the traditional view could not provide. 

We know now that such optimism was at least premature. In 
the countries where naturalism has most largely supplanted the 
Christian view, it seems to have resulted in a badly maimed 
conception of human nature, its possibilities, and its obligations. 
It is axiomatic that we cannot now recover, nor should we desire, 
the untouched innocence of traditional supernaturalism and 
biblicism. To erase all the new knowledge is impossible, and to 
disregard it or reject it is fatuous. We must rather, it would 
seem, attempt again the grand strategy practiced by Aquinas, 
and before him by Augustine and many another vigorous Chris- 
tian mind. It is trite but still necessary to insist that one of our 
major tasks is to combine for our time the full depth of tradi- 
tional Christian insight and the breadth of modern knowledge. 
The history of Christian doctrine is, to an extent sometimes 
unsuspected, an account of just such attempts that have to be 
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continually renewed. It high lights as no other discipline can 
the essential nature of this problem and provides a great body 
of material of high value for all who try to help solve it. 

But men of our day need more than understanding. They 
need also adequate motives and strengthened morale. It is com- 
mon knowledge that we modern individuals are lonely and be- 
wildered. We need a renewed sense of community that has 
depth and height as well as breadth. Efforts to achieve wide 
human community in terms of human interests of the more ob- 
vious kinds—economic, cultural—have worked measurably well 
in fair weather. But when they conflict with the more primitive 
tribal loyalties of folk and nation, the “‘solidarity” of economic 
class or of ideological association has uniformly given way. It 
was so at the time of the first World War, and it is so today. 
These tribal loyalties, in turn, have depth and drive but neither 
breadth nor height enough for the turbulent human spirit that 
craves infinity. One sort of international community, though 
having little political effect just now, appears still to be holding 
out in Germany and Russia, in China and Japan. When the 
world-empire of old Rome was collapsing and its politically im- 
posed universalism breaking up, Augustine pointed out that a 
community universal in principle and proof against political dis- 
aster in practice was already in existence. In the Community of 
God lay the sure and growing hope of all time to come. It is not 
fantastic to say that that community has indeed grown far be- 
yond any limits that Augustine could imagine, though in fifteen 
hundred years—a moment or two of world-time—it has by no 
means come to rule the earth. To study the history of its per- 
sisting faith, still more to become a conscious member and inter- 
preter of its meaning, is to contribute in one way to the morale 
of lonely and frightened modern men. It can bring a sense of 
comradeship with those who have borne heavy loads and faced 
bewildering dangers in the past without breaking, because their 
strength was in God and in truth, an order of reality that out- 
lasts transient forms of human organization. 
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Besides the needs of individual persons, there are no less 
pressing social needs to be met in part by Christian ministers 
and students. First is the need of the church itself for renewal. 
It is, of course, notorious that Augustine continually wavered 
between thinking of the City of God‘as a vast current in world- 
history without formal human organization and identifying it 
with the organized Catholic church of his day. It is notorious 
also that in rejecting the consequences drawn by the Middle 
Ages and the modern Roman Catholic church from the latter 
phase of Augustine’s thought, we Protestants have made it al- 
most impossible to give a realistic interpretation to the primary 
phase, which in principle we accept. A Community of God di- 
vided and subdivided against itself is all too blatantly a self- 
contradiction. Hence, in part, the welcome trend toward ecu- 
menical association of the sundered portions. To this trend, 
with its incalculable promise for the church on earth, historical 
theology should be able to contribute substantially. Its contri- 
bution will be most substantial, I judge, not through the the- 
oretic knowledge of a few experts, but through such under- 
standing of the Christian tradition as may become effective in 
the lives of thousands of Protestant ministers and laymen. Here 
again our task is not the impossible one of undoing the Reforma- 
tion and returning to some prescholastic Eden. It is the task of 
rediscovering and implementing genuine, existent bases of com- 
munity at the same time that we seek a clearer comprehension 
of the genuine gains that have come through free criticism, dis- 
sent, and independence. It seems not too foolish to hope that 
the resolute pressing of such a quest may bring new grounds of 
community into being. How useful the study of one another’s 
doctrinal heritages may be in bringing into clearer light our 
agreements and our differences need not be labored here. Per- 
haps a warning is more appropriate than too fervent optimism. 
If the proceedings at Edinburgh in 1937 be typical, our most 
stubborn differences lie in the region not of fundamental doc- 
trine but of ecclesiastical practice, ingrained and hallowed as 
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venerable patterns of conduct even more than patterns of 
thought are likely to become. Something more than reciprocal 
understanding at the level of words and ideas is needed to span 
the gaps in long-established practice. But understanding pretty 
certainly can help. 

Finally, as Christians we face the problems of our relations 
with the non-Christian neighbors who confront with us the pos- 
sibility of common disaster. What has just been said about the 
ecumenical trend within the church can be said also, with ob- 
vious changes, about the trend toward interfaith association of 
Jews and Christians. Realism based on growing mutual under- 
standing and respect, and the recognition of a genuinely shared 
heritage, along with frank acceptance and appreciation of genu- 
ine differences, seems the way we must go. 

Our fiercest tests are coming, however, not from old neighbors 
or adversaries but from new ones—at least from new embodi- 
ments of the old devilries of power-lust, fear, and cruelty which 
Augustine lumped together in the Community of Earth. With 
new tools in their hands, these powers of darkness and their 
most conspicuous human devotees are more formidable in some 
respects than ever before. Perhaps the best counsel a study of 
the history of Christian thought can give as we face them is the 
reminder that devil-ridden men are not alien beings but twin 
brothers to ourselves; that there is no conquest of evil in them 
save as it is conquered also in us; and that the same God is 
father, and the same Lord is elder brother and savior of us and 
them together. The evils that flare now in war time will still 
smolder in the economic, racial, and political injustice, in the 
large and small arrogances, bitterness, and covert treacheries of 
a man-made peace. These are the enemies of all men, at all 
times, “the spiritual hosts of wickedness” that have to be fought 
always on all fronts. No men are devils. The history of Chris- 
tian thought can help us as ministers and teachers to keep this 
matter permanently clear. 
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The Meaning of Revelation. By H. RicHarpD NiEBuHR. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. x+196 pages. $2.00. 


This is one of the most thoughtful books on Christian theology which 
has appeared in recent years. Subtle in argument and at times difficult 
in statement, it is penetrating and, in the main, clear. The spirit of the 
book is one of deep seriousness and humility. The writing is marked by 
laborious analysis, yet its style often rises to a kind of subdued eloquence. 
The primary purpose of the author is to define revelation by a progressive 
analysis, but some of the best passages he has written occur in his treat- 
ment of certain ‘subsidiary questions,’’such as that of the relation between 
scientific and religious history and between reason and imagination. 

His acceptance of the truth of “historical relativism’? combines with 
his conviction that “‘self-defense is the most prevalent source of error in 
all thinking”’ to lead Niebuhr to a “‘confessional”’ rather than an ‘‘apolo- 
getic” point of view in theology. The evidence of Christianity is certain 
historical events, and Christian theology should simply tell “‘the story of 
our life” as Christians. Such a theology will not, like the natural theology 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, defend itself against the doubts 
and attacks of those outside the fold. The apologetic of Butler was next 
door to the skepticism of Hume; the attempt of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl to commend Christianity to the philosophical and cultured men 
of their day only led to a serious compromise with their opinions. Besides, 
the position of historical relativism has been proved not only in politics 
and economics but also in philosophy and theology. The rationalistic idea 
of an abstract and universal reason capable of attaining absolute truth 
must be given up. However, this historical relativism does not mean that 
we must accept subjectivism and skepticism. The fact that what we see 
is conditioned by our historical situation does not mean that what we see 
is unreal but that it can be seen only from our situation or a similar one. 
We must, therefore, develop a new, historically oriented ‘‘critical ideal- 
ism’’ which will discriminate the essential from the secondary elements of 
Christian faith, on the realistic assumption that at least the former reveal 
reality. 

The weakness of eighteenth-century rationalism in theology has been 
recognized for some time, and the empirical method in one form or other 
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has virtually supplanted it. But Niebuhr seems to go beyond empirical 
theology and to embrace a historical relativism which would logically rule 
out al) absolute truth in theology. At times he seems to mean only that 
our formulations of Christian truth must always be limited by the histori- 
cal conditions of our thinking. Some of the examples of relativity he takes 
from politics, economics, and ethics, as well as his polemic against the con- 
fusion of revelation with the fixed formulas of the creeds, indicate that 
this is perhaps his real meaning. But at times he seems to mean that there 
is no Christian truth whatever which is absolute and universal in its valid- 
ity. If this is his real meaning, it would make missionary work meaning- 
less and reduce preaching to the mere reiteration of arbitrary statements 
among Christians who by historical accident cannot help believing them. 
It would, moreover, render impossible confessional no less than apologetic 
or natura) theology. For surely the confessiona) theologian accepts at 
least the essentials of Christian faith as absolutely true, however little he 
may believe he should “defend” ar “prove” them to others. It is one of 
the tasks of historica) theology to point out the relativity of all formula- 
tions of these truths to historical conditions, but it is the duty of syste- 
matic theology to overcome as far as possible the distortions due to such 
relativity so that the absolute elements may shine forth more clearly. [s 
not Niebuhr himself attempting to carry out this duty in his acute criti- 
cisms of Schleiermacher and Ritschl for their compromises and in his 
combination of the critical thought of Troeltsch and the constructive 
thought of Barth? Of course historical limitations can never be transcend- 
ed or their distorting effects upon thinking wholly overcome, Hence, all 
empirical theologians recognize that their task can never be finished, that 
ful) knowledge and statement of absolute truth can be only progressively 
approximated. But to go further and deny that the very attempt to ap- 
proximate absolute truth is fruitless is to give up the task af t:iealogy alto- 
gether. 

Since Niebuhr clearly believes in the importance of theology, however, 
he may mean that there are absolute truths in Christianity but that these 
can only be confessed by faith and not defended by reason. [f this is his 
meaning, his position is not that of historical relativism—for this denies 
absolute truth altogether—but that of theological irrationalism. His re- 
jection of all apologetic theology which attempts to defend the faith sug- 
gests this. Yet, as we shall see, he later argues for the interpretation of 
revelation by reason and for at least a limited value in natural theology, 
I can only conclude, therefore, that he is really neither relativist nor irra- 


tionalist in his theology but is profound)y aware of the Jimitati:. > imposed 
upon all theological thinking by history and by spiritual pride. Taxke:: in 
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this way his book contains a powerful warning against fundamentalism 
and dogmatism which attempt to confine the revelation of the living God 
to the words of a sacred book or to the creeds and theologies of men. 

In any case, the most important part of Niebuhr’s argument has little 
connection with historical relativism, though it is dependent upon his con- 
fessional point of view. It is his insistence that theology must start with 
the “‘story”’ of God’s revelation in history rather than with nature, reli- 
gious experience in general, or even the scriptures. Unless interpreted by 
the historical revelation, all these speak with different voices in different 
contexts and to different men. Nature, for instance, may mean in the con- 
text of despair ‘‘utter indifference to man and all his works,”’ in the con- 
text of militarism “‘a blessing upon brutality” (p. 49). It is to history, 
therefore, but to history told from within by participants, ‘‘internal his- 
tory,” that we must look for revelation. This “our” history is a history of 
persons—their values and their passions—not a “‘scientific”’ history of im- 
personal forces, movements, and interests. [¢ is not, apparently, con- 
fined to particular events of ‘‘sacred”’ history. It is an aspect of al] events. 
The two aspects of history, internal and external, are unified in God’s in- 
finite mind, but our finite minds can only relate them functionally in cer- 
tain ways. 

Thus revelation is to be looked for in internal history, But though 
there is an internal history of all events, we must start with that of certain 
events, i.€., those which center in Jesus Christ, For these events constitute 
a revelation in that they are both intelligible in themselves and capable 
of making all other events intelligible. They enable us to make our own 
a}] the past—Christian and non-Christian—give guidance for present de- 
cisions, and reveal possibilities of a new life in the future. How do they 
do this? Briefly, through the rationa) imagination. The inner life, the 
passions of persons, can be interpreted only in terms different from those 
employed by the natural sciences. To refuse to use such terms because 
they are not scientific is to abandon the inner life to irrationality or cus- 
tom, as in logical positivism. What we must use are rational images. 
There are “evil imaginations of the heart,’’ such as the image of our own 
superiority, which are false and hence destructive. But once we have an 
image which is true, it can be taken by reason as the starting-point, the 
frst principle for its task of interpreting al] history, Thus, reason must co- 


operate with imagination both by distinguishing between evil and good 


imaginations and by applying the good to a)) phases of historical life. The 


chief danger is that reason will attempt to substitute the abstractions, the 


conceptual patterns of philosophical discourse, for the concrete Images of 
faith. Niebuhr seems to have in mind the natural theology of the eight- 
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eenth century and the philosophy of religion of thinkers like Hegel when 
he says that it is the unique and unrepetitive elements of revelation no 
less than the recurrent elements abstracted in concepts which are impor- 
tant. This means, I take it, that the language in which our confession of 
our “story” is made must be concrete and dramatic rather than philosoph- 
ical. 

This suggests a second question with respect to Niebuhr’s confessional 
theology. Admitting that Christian revelation is in historical events and 
that the most suitable expression of it in its concrete meaning for religion 
is in an image rather than a concept, does not the task of theology include 
explicit statement in conceptual terms of what is implicit in the image? 
It is, of course, true that one cannot exhaust the full meaning of a religious 
image such as that of ‘‘the Father’’ of Jesus Christ in concepts, just as one 
cannot turn poetry into prose without loss of some of its cognitive as well 
as its aesthetic value. But if an image is to provide the starting-point of 
reason in its task of interpreting all history, must its content not be made 
as clear and explicit as possible in universal terms? May it not otherwise 
easily become one of those ‘‘evil imaginations” of which Niebuhr speaks? 
More than this, can we rationally accept as the starting-point of interpre- 
tation a particular historical event, or events, without at some point ex- 
amining the grounds of our faith in it? 

Iam not sure that Niebuhr would disagree with this, though his em- 
phasis upon confessional as contrasted with apologetic theology suggests 
that he might. Probably his meaning is only that the use of conceptional 
language and the rational examination of grounds of belief belongs to 
natural rather than to confessional theology and that natural must not be 
allowed to supplant or minimize confessional theology. At any rate, we 
must insist that there is need for a natural theology which rationally ex- 
amines the grounds of the faith and which defends it as far as it can be ra- 
tionally defended. Despite the danger that in defending the Christian 
faith we may fall into the error of defending ourselves and our ideas, we 
cannot refuse to defend it. The penalty of doing so is that we do not be- 
come aware of its deeper meaning and give it a place among (much less 
put it at the center of) our critical beliefs. Besides, we are outside the 
church as well as inside it, since we share many of the doubts of those who 
are outside; and we must defend faith if we are to overcome our own 
doubts. 

In the last chapter these “rough circumscriptions of the context”’ of 
revelation are left behind, and its source and content are directly defined. 
The source, it is assumed without discussion, is a Person. Therefore the 
process is one of ‘‘disclosure’’ on God’s part, not of “‘discovery”’ or ‘‘vision” 
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by man. One wonders whether this Barthian view, as well as the view that 
it is God rather than Christ or man who is revealed, is not an example of 
that “‘totalitarian,’’ ‘‘either-or’’ thinking which Niebuhr seeks so hard to 
avoid. Doubtless, his real meaning is that the initiative in revelation is 
with God and that the deity of God is the primary object of revelation in 
the sense that the meaning of Christ and of man alike depends upon him, 
and that must surely be accepted. But the most important issue raised is 
in connection with the statement that it is primarily God who is revealed 
rather than knowledge about God, For this suggests the difficulty, as 
Niebuhr recognizes, of knowing that what we experience is God unless we 
already have knowledge about what he is. If we know God and do not at 
the same time know about him, is not what we know incommunicable? 
Niebuhr’s answer to this difficulty is not at all clear to me. What is clear 
is that something is revealed which does not so much give us new knowl- 
edge about God, nature, and the moral law as provides a principle by 
which our previous knowledge is radically transformed. Natural religion, 
for instance, has given us proofs of the existence and intimations of the 
nature of God; e.g., his unity, power, and goodness. Revelation revolu- 
tionizes these suggestions. The unity of God loses the abstract character it 
possessed in its philosophical form: ‘‘He met us not as the one beyond the 
many but as the one who acts in and through all things” (p. 183). His 
goodness is not without power, like the goodness of an ideal, nor is his 
power to be separated from his goodness. But both his power and his 
goodness are different from what men supposed: ‘‘His power is made per- 
fect in weakness,” and his goodness is ‘‘the simple every-day goodness of 
love.’”’ ‘‘He ministers indeed to all our good but all our good is other than 
we thought”’ (p. 191). Revelation is, on these terms, not simply an event 
in the past but also a continuous revolution in our thoughts and valua- 
tions. Similarly, it may not give us new moral laws or natural facts, but it 
reinterprets and transforms the morality of philosophers and the picture 
of nature described by scientists. 

This, it seems to me, is the high point of the argument. It defines the 
relation of revelation to the best of our human thinking in sucha way as to 
allow full scope to reason in natural theology, philosophical ethics, and 
science, while insisting that the discoveries of reason in these fields must 
be transformed and raised to a higher significance by faith. To show in 
detail how this is so is surely one of the chief tasks of theology in our day. 
We must show, as Niebuhr suggests, how the best insights of systems of 
ethics like Kant’s can be accepted and at the same time transformed by 
Christian ethics. We must show that the best natural theology or philoso- 
phy of religion is required by the theology of revelation, as a framework for 
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its own distinctive task and as a partial confirmation of its assertions, but 
is impotent without the help of revelation to arrive at the highest religious 
truth. In short, confessional theology requires natural or philosophical 
theology as an aid but it must never allow itself to be supplanted by it. 
Though Professor Niebuhr prefers to work at the task of confessional 
theology, he shows that he can use effectively the tools put in his hands by 
philosophers and theologians working at another task. That is why his 
further contributions to the task of theology indicated above will be eager- 


ly awaited. 
GEORGE F. THomas 


Princeton University 


Christianity: An Inquiry into Its Nature and Truth. By Harris FRANK- 
LIN RAL. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. xvi+363 pages. $2.50. 


This is the book which was selected, out of 214 manuscripts submitted 
in the Fiftieth Anniversary Bross Prize Competition, to fulfil for our gen- 
eration the deVout wish of William Bross, that through the witness of 
scientists, historians, and Christian philosophers his dead son Nathaniel 
might “‘preach the gospel of our blessed Savior to the end of time.” Let 
it be said at once that Professor Rall has written a book that is really 
preachable and, therefore, stands head and shoulders above the average 
in that singularly dry and unconvincing body of literature known as 
“Christian Apologetics.”’ It is gratifying to think that a work of this 
quality, mature in thought and persuasive in style, is now assured of a 
wide circulation by the terms of the Foundation. 

The task of the Christian apologist has changed considerably since 
Volume I in the Bross Library, Mark Hopkins’ Evidences of Christianity, 
was published. Then was the great “‘age of science.’’ Christian morality 
was the substantially unquestioned basis of Victorian civilization; but 
science, at the height of its prestige, seemed to many to be impairing faith 
in God and the Bible. The harmony of “‘science”’ and “revelation”? was 
the great issue. Today, says Professor Rall, we are still in the age of sci- 
ence, but “the term is becoming less fitting as those problems of social 
and individual life press upon us which science as such cannot solve” 
(p. 92). German nationalism and Russian communism now threaten to 
displace Christianity, not only as a theology but as a way of life. A Chris- 
tian apologist who devoted his main attention to the adjustment between 
theology and science, while ignoring this new threat from the practical 
angle, would be defending an outflanked Maginot line. In fact, all merely 
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“negative and defensive” apologetics, designed to ‘‘preserve a system pre- 
viously determined,” are inadequate. The best defense of Christianity, 
says Rall, is to be found in ‘‘a constructive statement, one that commends 
itself because it is the most adequate interpretation of the total range of 
experience,” one that expounds ‘‘a simple but crucial faith in the God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ and in his meaning for life.”’ Such a 
faith would welcome criticism from non-Christian opponents, knowing 
that ‘‘apparent opposition is often the occasion for new and deeper in- 
sights”; but it would finally take its stand, as every vital faith must do, 
upon a venturesome “‘decision,”’ frankly “irreconcilable” with alternative 
decisions (pp. 259 and 260). 

Professor Rall does not undertake to defend or to propagate all that 
has been called Christianity. In Part I, on “The Christian Religion,” he 
takes sharp issue with what he calls the ‘‘institutional”’ conception of 
Christianity, as ‘“‘something objective and visible, established by a direct 
deed of God and as such absolute, infallible, and unchanging” (p. 52). 
This conception of Christianity depends upon an abstract supernatural- 
ism which supposes that the divine word in scripture or the divine work- 
ing in the church can be completely isolated from its human and natural 
context. Both historical criticism and prophetic religion, he says (p. 56), 
protest against this conception. But this does not lead him to a humanis- 
tic or naturalistic conception of Christianity. All vital religion, he is con- 
vinced, roots in something more than that quest of values and devotion 
to ideals in which Eustace Haydon sees the essence of religion. It in- 
volves “‘belief in a higher world,” unseen but real, toward which men can 
look not only for unconscious support but for “‘meaning and goodness” 
that deserve his trust and reverence (pp. 6 and 7). For prophetic Chris- 
tianity this higher world has the specific character of ‘‘a living and crea- 
tive God, achieving his ends through history as seen especially in the per- 
son of Jesus, in the movement in Israel that led up to him, and in the 
movement which he inspired whose evidence and instrument have been 
the historic Church” (p. 59). This reminds one of the Barthian emphasis 
upon objective divine revelation; but Professor Rall is suspicious of Barth- 
ian authoritarianism and makes a typical liberal Protestant emphasis on 
the insurgence of the living Spirit against all dead forms and premature 
finalities. The finality of Christianity is found, not in some irreformable 
institution or orthodox creed, but in the Spirit of ‘‘holy love” revealed in 
Christ. ‘Such finality does not exclude growth but demands it” (p. 78). 
‘Our knowledge about this God is not absolute, but we do know this ab- 
solute God” (p. 77). 
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Just how do we know this God? This is the question to which Professor 
Rall addresses himself in the longest and most important part of his 
book. The answer is that our knowledge of God is as truly knowledge of 
acquaintance as is our knowledge of physical things; but only those be- 
come acquainted with God who meet the conditions of ‘‘faith and moral 
loyalty’’; and the disclosure God makes of himself to those ready to re- 
ceive him is never an “‘unmediated”’ revelation, senkrecht von oben, as 
Barth supposes, but more like what John Baillie calls a ‘‘mediated im- 
mediacy.”’ (Rall is severely critical of Baillie’s earlier Jnter pretation of Re- 
ligion but in substantial harmony with his recent book, Our Knowledge of 
God.) It is through history and tradition that the transcendent, super- 
historical God becomes known to us; through human values and human 
fellowship that fellowship with God becomes a fact. So deeply impli- 
cated with all the rest of our knowledge and experience is this precious 
knowledge that it requires the whole man to apprehend it, and multiple 
tests to discriminate it from its accidental associations. Tradition and 
mystic experience, moral effort and rational criticism are all required to 
apprehend God. No one way of knowledge is sufficient in itself; all need 
to collaborate, in order that the deep-going polarities of the experience of 
God may be held in tension with one another, and the most adequate idea 
framed. Even so, by the best possible combination of approaches, the 
total truth about God is unattainable. Religious certainty is ‘‘certainty 
of faith,” not dogmatic certainty, as John Dewey thinks it is; ‘‘the assur- 
ance, rooting more deeply than sense evidence or logical proof, that here 
is something which we can trust, trust so confidently that life can be 
built upon it” (p. 251). 

In the concluding section of his book Professor Rall proceeds to test 
Christian faith in relation to a series of contemporary challenges. The 
problems are well distributed as between the theoretical issues which are 
still with us as legacies from the age of science and the practical issues 
with which the new age confronts us. Psychology, history, and science in 
general receive their due; and we become aware that Professor Rall’s 
mind (like that of most liberal Protestants) has received its characteristic 
temper in the struggle to define the rights and the limits of science; but 
he begins with a good discussion of the relevance of Christian ethics and 
ends with a courageous confrontation of ‘‘the fact of evil’’ so appallingly 
evident in the world today. While he is unwilling to follow contemporary 
Continental theology in its revival of the idea of diabolism, and goes far 
in his endeavor to show the rational necessity of evil as contingent upon 
the essential requirements of a good world, he cannot be accused of “‘lib- 
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eral optimism.”’ If he refuses to attribute the power of evil to any cosmic 
principle, “demonic” or ‘‘meonic”’ or “‘given,”’ he recognizes that it has 
acquired a terrible dominion over us through ‘‘the weakness of the good 
in man”’ (p. 343), and he sees no final victory over it save in a costly 
process of judgment and redemption of which the Cross is the final symbol. 

At this its highest point Christianity does not desert the prophetic for the 
speculative .... here as everywhere we come at last to an ultimate that is no 
longer explicable. Then there is left to us the attitude of humility and trust 
and devotion to the highest which we see with Jesus when he faced his darkest 
hour... . not speculative theory nor yet blind submission, but moral faith ... . 
trust in the God of love who has spoken to us . . . . devotion to the wav which 
this God indicates to us [p. 344]. 


Apologies are the most ephemeral form of Christian literature; but it 
would be fairly safe to predict that this one, which combines the tempered 
wisdom of the age now passing with the basic courage required by the 
age now coming, will endure longer than most. 


WALTER M. Horton 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


The Bible in Its Ancient and English Versions. Edited by H. WHEELER 

Rogpinson. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1941. viit+337 pages. 
$3.75: 

The ancient versions are the Syriac and the Latin; both are admirably 
treated, the former by Professor T. H. Robinson, the latter by Mr. H. F. 
D. Sparks, with special regard to the student and yet not without an eye 
to the general reader. Sir William A. Craigie then writes on the English 
versions down to Wyclif. Mr. J. Isaacs discusses the sixteenth-century 
version before examining the Authorized Version and its successors. Pro- 
fessor C. J. Cadoux’s congenial field is the Revised Version of the last 
century and what has followed it. The editor and Professor W. F. Howard 
open the volume with brief, scholarly accounts of the Old and the New 
Testament, and Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson himself rounds off the work with 
some pages on what is meant or what should be understood by the Bible 
as the Word of God. The seven contributors provide succinct articles 
abreast of the latest research, lucidly written, and often alive with sug- 
gestion. The result is a work of exceptional value. Its power of judgment 
and sense of what is relevant make it more than a sound book of reference; 
few more welcome volumes on the Bible have recently appeared for the 
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delectation of scholars as well as of those who are mainly interested in 
the significance of their English sacred book. 

Naturally the problems of translation emerge at several points, for a 
version depends on contemporary ideas of literature as well as on tradi- 
tion. Professor Cadoux, who is concerned to say a good word for the 
English Revised Version of 1881, makes the acute remark that “‘the Ox- 
ford method aims at conveying the sense of the original in free idiomatic 
English without too much regard to the precise wording of the former; 
the Cambridge method is to pay meticulous attention to verbal accuracy, 
to translate as literally as is possible without positive violence to English 
usage, or positive misrepresentation of the author’s meaning, and to leave 
it to the reader to discern the sense as well as he can from the context. 
For good or ill, the Cambridge genius presided over the English Revi- 
sion” (p. 251). The “‘ill’’ has been subsequently felt; Westcott’s love for 
the literal Greek & has proved a sad handicap on the version. But the 
philosophy of translation nowadays is recognized to be much more suit- 
able than even this antithesis. Some translators know more Greek and 
Hebrew than English, unfortunately. If those who are interested in bibli- 
cal] translation would only take pains to read a critical discussion like 
that in Professor Higham’s pages (pp. xxxvii-cviii) of the Introduction to 
the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, they would understand how 
complicated is the problem of rendering Hebrew and Greek into modern 
English, especially if there is a haunting restraint cast by the belief in ver- 
bal inspiration, even when that belief may have been formally disavowed. 

An anxious deference to the letter, in any version, may impair the 
spirit of the original. And in no department is a mechanical transference 
more futile than in the rhythm of Hebrew verse, which refuses to pass into 


English natura)ly, any more than alcaics, or the hexameter or the terza 


rima will pass. Yet modern translators will persist in tryiag to reproduce 
Semitic stress and beats, instead of using upon occasion equivalent idioms 
and verse forms in our tongue. We may be told that this is a bare, close 
rendering, for example; 
The-séwers with-téars, 
With-ringing-cry, shall réap. 
Géing shall-one-gé, and-wéeping, 
Béaring the-trail-of séed. 
Céming shall-one-céme, with-ringing-cry 
Béaring his-shéaves. 
Granted; but it is grass on the housetop except for technical prosodists, 
and any rendering in this direction destroys the )yric, as it wou)d a Greek 


chorus. Translations affected by such a hark-back to Hebrew rhythm are 
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neither prose nor verse. They simply succeed in doing what a good trans- 
lation never does; they remind us that they are translations. Not so the 
Vulgate or the Authorized Version at their best; mercifully those respon- 
sible for such masterpieces knew nothing about Hebrew prosody. Even 
had they been familiar with it in an elementary form, they would have 
had more sense of literary music than to try for any hybrid rendering of 
the original. 

Some helpful biographies are appended. But there are gaps. Thus one 
misses any reference to Professor S. A. Cook’s The Old Testament: A Re- 
inter pretation and The Truth of the Bible, or to Dean Inge’s Introduction to 
Everyman’s Bible; and many still ought to be sent, as many have already 
gone, to Professor Kennett’s unpretentious book, In Our Own Tongue: 
Some Thoughts for Readers of the English Bible, where a first-class scholar 
puts his learning at the disposal of the unlearned. On page 272 it should 
be noted that Dr. Gunion Rutherford translated Thessalonians and Cor- 
inthians as well as Romans, and Dr. A. S. Way, the experienced translator 
of classical works, once turned St. Paul’s epistles into acceptable prose. 
Dr. Cadoux (pp. 259 f.) describes brightly the different onsets made upon 
the Revised Version, but he says nothing about Mr. G. W. Moon, a pun- 
gent though rather pedantic critic; The Revisers’ English and Ecclesiastical 
English shot some arrows uncomfortably close to the bull’s eye, all the ~ 
same, which the academic indignation of the day did its best to ignore. 

On minor and major issues Mr. Isaacs is particularly wary. Popular 
misconceptions receive sharp handling in his two essays. Thus, on the 
matter of Hebraisms, to which writers from Selden down to Mr. Somerset 
Maugham have taken sharp exception, he points out that the charge is 
occasionally undeserved, since alleged Hebraisms were good old English 
phrases, like ‘‘gave up the ghost” and “‘held his peace.’’ Again he has no 
trouble in vindicating Tyndale against the sneers of Sir Thomas More, 
who charged his fellow-countryman with aping Luther. Indeed, one 
marked feature of recent research has been to exalt the scholarship and 
services of Tyndale. Mr. Daiches’ book, reviewed last quarter and 
the present volume unite in this appreciation. Mr. Isaacs, after a mea- 
sured estimate of the sixteenth century, maintains (p. 195), indeed, that 
‘there is no parallel in literary or religious history to the seventy-five 
years of endeavour from Tindale’s Testament of 1525 to the end of the 
century, nothing like this concentrated history of pioneer endeavour and 
patient scholarship. With all their limitations of scholarly equipment, 


‘there were Giants in the earth in those daies,’ and the greatest of these 


giants was Tindale.” 
JAMES MOFFATT 


Union Theological Seminary 
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An Essay on Nature. By FREDERICK J. E. WoopprRIDGE. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. x +351 pages. $3.00. 

Two great philosophers in the far advanced years of their lives have 
recently, and almost simultaneously, expressed their religious faith. They 
have done it with clarity, beauty, and conviction. In both cases the faith 
is that of religious naturalism. The two men are Santayana in The Realm 
of Spirit and F. J. E. Woodbridge in An Essay on Nature. The two men 
are diametrically opposed in their metaphysics and epistemology, but in 
the way of life which they propose they are much alike. They both say 
that the goal of life is so to direct our ways that we enter into the richest 
qualitative experience which natural existence can provide. That they 
should differ so much in philosophical background and yet come out so 
nearly at the same point is significant. Perhaps it indicates the way in 
which our age is moving. 

Woodbridge distinguishes between three worlds. Only one of these is 
real, in his esteem. The other two are fictions. Science, or rather the mis- 
conception of science, has generated one of these fictitious worlds, super- 
naturalistic religious faith the other. The world of electrons, vibrations, 
and the like is not the real world to which we are introduced by way of 
an unreal world of appearance, called the ‘‘realm of common sense.” Just 
the opposite is the case. The real world is this of everyday experience. 
Scientific ideas about neutrons, protons, and the rest are merely devices 
by which we come to know it better and Jearn to regulate more wisely 
our relations to it. But to say that quanta and vectors and chemical proc- 
esses are closer to the bedrock of reality than the trees and river and hill 
and stones is simply not true. 

Throughout the book Woodbridge labors to demonstrate the ultimate 
reality of all that presents itself to us when we open our eyes and fee) 
with our hands and react in emotional ways. In the words of Thomas 
Browne, this common world is “that universal and publick Manuscript 
that lies expansed unto the eyes of all.’”’? In the terms of Santayana, it is 
‘public experience ... . the stars, the seasons, the swarm of animals, the 
spectacle of birth and death, of cities and wars....the facts before 
every mans eye’s.”’ Still another way to describe it is to say “heaven 
and earth, the sea and a)) that in them is.” 

The author does not deny the reality of electrons, quanta, and all those 
other things of which science has so much to say, but their reality depends, 
as far as they have any, upon this world ‘‘expansed unto the eyes of all.” 
Woodbridge has no patience with those modern minds who declare that 


this common world of light and color and sound and pain and joy is merely 
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a symbo) or sign or appearance representing the rea) world of scientifically 
computed units of energy. Such an interpretation turns everything up- 
side down. It puts the world on its head. The common world of feeling 
and sense is not a means by which we get knowledge of scientific objects. 
Just the opposite is the case. These electromagnetic fields and all the 
rest of which science speaks are means by which we get knowledge of this 
earth and sky and sea and all that in them is. Scientific objects are ele- 
ments found in the world, perhaps, but have importance only so far as 
they help us the better to understand, to order, and to regulate this world 
which everyone experiences with his eyes and hands and heart. When the 
latter is held to be a construct of the nervous system, while the scientific 
measuring devices are thought to be the only solid reality, we have 
plunged into the realm of illusion. Under the influence of these scientific 
constructions we seem “‘to be generating a modern mythology surpassing 
the ancient in extravagance. It gets into the papers and has a credulous 
acceptance such as the tales of Hesiod once had.” 

The philosophical notion which Woodbridge opposes most persistently 
is that of critica) realism, which declares that what we immediately ex- 
perience is somehow in the head or created by our brain and body and 
has no other objective reality. Elaborately and exhaustively he fights this 
misconception by pursuing it through the interpretation of this visible 
world of light and space, this world of time and history, and the world 
which we experience directly under the guidance of language. 

He has more patience with the constructions of religious faith than he 
has with the popular misconceptions of scientific generalization. These 
projections of religion issue from the pursuit of happiness. ‘‘They are 
generalizations of the priority of perfection. They would finish Nature’s 
unfinished character and complete her incompleteness.” 

I do not know a neater and defter way of setting forth the nature of 
supernaturalistic religion than the following: 


Doctrines or theories of the supernatural adopt the pattern set by the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Their apparent kinship with knowledge is thereby accounted 
for. Superficially there is no difference in methodology or rational procedure. 
There is, however, a profound difference. Whereas in theories of the natural, 


objects generate ideas, in theories of the supernatural, ideas generate objects. 


Woodbridge, being a very wise man of great age and experience, apolo- 
gizes for such a deft and clever treatment of all supernaturalism. But I 


think he has stated the matter precisely. In natural knowledge objects 
generate ideas. In supernatural “knowledge,” ideas generate objects. It 


“e 


is true, he says, that in natural knowledge ideas do often generate ‘ob- 
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jects” in the sense of hypotheses which are later found empirically to 
designate existing things. Belief in the supernatural often masquerades 
as such a hypothesis. But the two cannot be equated. In science we are 
seeking knowledge primarily. In supernaturalistic religion we are seeking 
happiness primarily. “.... The dualism of the natural and supernatural 
is the dualism of knowledge and faith, and the dualism arises, not because 
knowledge is pursued, but because happiness is pursued.” 

This is a very wise book. It is simply and beautifully expressed, but is 
baffling at times because of the profundity of thought hidden beneath the 
lucid simplicities. It is a book which all interested in these problems 


should read. 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England: Attainment of the 
Theory and Accommodations in Thought and Institutions (1640-1660). 
By W. Kk. Jorpan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 499 
pages. $5.00. 

This volume expands the treatment of the period 1640-60 begun in 
Volume III and brings the series to completion. Nearly three-quarters of 
the volume falls under the general head, “The Laymen and the Moder- 
ates”; in the remainder, Anglican and Roman Catholic works on tolera- 
tion are reviewed. Professor Jordan finds in the era of the Westminster 
Assembly and its failure the triumph of a lay spirit that was secular and 
tolerant. Within the classification, ‘‘Latitudinarians and Moderates,’’ he 
explains the points of view of such leaders of the new spirit as Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, who sees in the history of the Reformation evidence of the futil- 
ity of persecution; Samuel Hartlib, who minimizes sectarian differences 
and looks for Protestant unity; Francis Rous, who assails 2nforced uni- 
formity with ‘‘an adept mixture of theoretic and pragmatic arguments”; 
Edmund Waller, whose religious conservatism “cloaks a pervading scepti- 
cism”’; John Cook, who would call the army against intolerant Presby- 
terian clergy; Sir Henry Vane, who rejects all state authority over con- 
science; Sir Mathew Hale, who ascribes intolerance to pride rather than 
religion and to save disintegrating Protestantism proposes a broad con- 
sensus; and Peter Sterry, mystical Platonist and assailant of the Presby- 
terians. Since poets are included, we might perhaps have expected some 
notice of Samuel Butler, whose immortal doggerel poem Hudibras was, as 
its title states, “‘written in the time of the late wars.’’ The Cambridge 
Platonists are the next group treated. Whichcote’s thought is expounded 
at some length; it presents a convincing indictment against persecution 
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in a spirit of calm detachment. Though Culverwel affirms himself a Cal- 
vinist and Whichcote denies knowledge of the Arminian theologians, Jor- 
dan thinks the group heavily indebted to the Remonstrants, 

A long section is devoted to ‘“‘The Rationalists and Sceptics’’—Henry 
Robinson, Walwyn, Winstanley, Milton, Cowley, Francis Osborne, and 
others—in whom “religious indifference, strengthened by scepticism,” 
was “the fruit of the harsh conflict of rival systems of exclusive truth.” 
These men are, in Jordan’s view, at the same time rationalists and skep- 
tics. In Winstanley, for example, he finds “a lofty and almost frigid scep- 
ticism” together with a complete reliance upon reason. In general, their 
skepticism is turned toward religious dogmatism; but there are traces of 
true philosophic skepticism. These two forms of skepticism might have 
been more clearly differentiated than has been done. A man may shift his 
basis from dogma to reason and feel secure; but if reason also is suspect, 
whither can he turn? In a later section this problem is appreciated by 
Jordan in connection with Jeremy Taylor. Of Milton’s later years he 
writes impressively. With an ‘almost anarchistic individualism’”’ the ag- 
ing poet affirmed religious and political liberty. Like Cowley, the well- 
poised Latitudinarian, Milton appears here more rationalist than skeptic. 
It is otherwise with the disillusioned Osborne, who knows no truth worth 
zealous defense. Almost in the spirit of Hobbes, Osborne warns his son 
against imprudent resistance to the established religion, whatever it may 
be. But unlike Hobbes, he claims liberty for all except the intolerant. 

Hobbes falls here with a series called ‘‘Erastians,’”’ which includes Hen- 
ry Parker, Prynne, and Harrington. This grouping is justified by the ex- 
position, although due weight is given to differences of view. Hobbes 
stands out by his fear of religion itself as ‘‘infinitely dangerous to the 
state” and hence to be placed completely under control. Since Hobbes 
adroitly used Bible texts to support his secular Erastianism, the Bible, 
Jordan remarks, “‘speedily disappeared as the prime source of political 
theory.”’ In another connection, however, he attributes this result part- 
ly to the misuse of Scripture by ignorant pamphleteers. Hobbes is called 
“naive” for his trust in the morality of absolute government. Is there not 
also a strange simplicity even at the point where Hobbes may have felt 
himself most sophisticated—his assumption of the possibility of a com- 
plete dichotomy between a man’s public profession and his private belief? 

The study of tolerant principles among ‘‘the rank and file’ contains a 
subsection on ‘“‘the economic interest,” in which Jordan finds that eco- 
nomic motives “‘figured very remotely indeed”’ in the rise of religious tol- 
eration before 1660. On the other hand, he gives high importance to the 
Agreement of the People and similar petitions in which laymen disowned 
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clerical leadership and sought 2 wider toleration than Cromwell ventured 
to offer. 

The account of Anglican thought begins with a brief treatment of the 
intolerant extremists, who stand in contrast to the majority of moderate 
and generous exponents of the Anglican cause. The latter are chiefly rep- 
resented by Davenant, Fuller, Taylor, Bramwell, and Thorndike. Jor- 
dan shows how Fuller, with invincible charity and a “sophisticated per- 
suasion”’ of the:imperfections of all statements of truth, sought the golden 
mean between.Anabaptist and Jesuit extremes and lived to testify in vain 
on behalf of a tolerant regime at the Restoration. The extended treat- 
ment of Taylor is based not only on his Liberty of Prophesying but upon a 
search of all his writings and is marked by penetrating insight into one of 
the master-minds of the age. It is pointed out that Taylor’s position in 
Anglicanism and his superb rhetoric gave him a wide and respectful pub- 
lic. Skeptical of authority and skeptical of reason as men used it, he was 
saved from the abyss of skepticism only by his personal devotion to the 
church. Because of this institutional conservatism he could not follow his 
own logic to pure individualism and absolute toleration; instead he sought 
the widest possible comprehension of variety within the establishment. 

The Roman Catholics, who had learned in adversity the wisdom of 
adopting ‘‘an inconspicuous sectarian role,” voiced their claim to tolera- 
tion in numerous writings. Typical among the authors is John Austin, 
who professed to write as an Independent. Austin repudiates the position 
of earlier agitators and presents his fellow-religionists as the harmless vic- 
tims of a suspicion that has no longer any basis in fact. 

The book ends with a chapter of reconsideration and assessment, in 
which it is pointed out that the case for toleration was conceded in Eng- 
lish thought by 1660, and secular and religious elements in the winning of 
this victory are weighed in the balance. The greater impoitance is given 
to the secular forces; but this statement is a wholly inadequate summary 
of the author’s thoughtful analyses and generalizations. Dr. Jordan is to 
be congratulated on the completion of a work which does credit to Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


Hagia Sophia. By EMerson Howtanp Swirt. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. xvii+265 pages. $10. 


The “Great Church” of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople, is at last published comprehensively and in a manner 
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worthy of its own greatness. An intimation of the quality of the publica- 
tion is encountered on the dedication page, where the volume is inscribed 
to Howard Crosby Butler, by the quotation of Phaedo 118, Plato’s immor- 
tal characterization of his master Socrates. This book Mr. Butler, with 
his profound culture and impeccable scholarship, would be proud to ac- 
knowledge. It is a very concrete indication of the stimulation to scholarly 
workmanship which he succeeded in imparting to the best of his students. 
Almost every important aspect of the history, the architectonics, the 
decoration, and even the surroundings and furnishings of the Great 
Church are given detailed and accurate consideration. Mainly these stud- 
ies are based on the author’s own discoveries and observations made while 
measuring and photographing Hagia Sophia itself. They also reflect an 
astonishingly complete mastery of ancient sources of information regard- 
ing the church and of modern technical literature about it. There are gen- 
erous translations by the author himself from Greek and Latin sources and 
ample summarizations from the works of modern scholars. The Bibliog- 
raphy is the best that has ever been published for this monument. 

Admittedly, this is a book for specialists, for architects and art his- 
torians notably. Yet the first five chapters, which treat of the history of 
Hagia Sophia and of the principles of design expressed in its structure and 
decoration, are easily and interestingly intelligible to the cultured ama- 
teur. Mr. Swift modestly warns that the following chapters contain 
“scholarly quibbling and polemics.”’ These treat in detail of the architec- 
ture of the church at the different levels: ground, triforium, and super- 
structure. Such is the author’s lucidity in discussing technical details, 
however, that his own considerate warning well deserves to be disre- 
garded. 

Almost every page through these chapters presents some fresh hypothe- 
sis or some highly significant analysis of known data. Here and there out- 
right new discoveries are recorded. All these presentations are visually 
substantiated by a great wealth of architectural drawings and plans and 
photographs. These, being the author’s own work, are of the very highest 
order of excellence and accuracy. 

Of course there are plenty of problems here canvassed which are left 
unsolved in the end. This publication will lead to quickened discussion 
concerning the peculiar orientation of the Great Church, concerning in- 
tentional illusionism and unintentional distortions of design, concerning 
the co-ordination of the exterior architecture with the optical effects 
achieved in the interior, and the like. On all such matters, where cate- 
gorical pronouncements are not at present possible, Mr. Swift faithfully 
records the relevant materials and the advance of discussion to date. 
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In his final chapter the author describes the relation of the exterior of 
the Great Church to its surroundings—immediately contiguous and more 
distant. These include such interesting dependencies as baptistry and ske- 
uophulakion and patriarcheum; and also such vastly significant Byzan- 
tine monuments as the Church of St. Irene, the Hippodrome, and the 
“‘God-guarded”’ palace of the emperors. At the very end Mr. Swift estab- 
lishes a longer historical perspective and relates Hagia Sophia to its archi- 
tectural prototypes and later copies. In so doing he successfully explodes 
two treasured misconceptions concerning this masterpiece: that it had no 
relevant predecessors and no resemblant successors. Yet the recently 
bombed Hagia Sophia of Thessalonika was certainly in considerable part 
a prototype, and the six great imperial mosques of Istanbul itself were 
most patent pedisequi. Professor Whittemore calls them ‘“‘death masks of 
Hagia Sophia.”’ 

In reading this last chapter the careful student becomes uncomfortably 
conscious of matters which might have been handled more effectively. 
Some ten pages in the middle of the chapter are devoted to a discussion of 
the furnishings of Hagia Sophia. Most obviously this treatment is out of 
place here in a chapter about the exterior of the Great Church. More seri- 
ous than the misplacement is the circumstance that little or no liturgical 
interpretation is accorded these ecclesiastical items. Yet they existed pri- 
marily because of their liturgical function! This is perhaps the most 
serious general defect of Mr. Swift’s admirable volume. Whereas the By- 
zantines themselves viewed liturgically everything that was related to the 
church, this study shows only slight consideration of liturgical interests. 

Minor criticisms aside, however, this book is a truly great accomplish- 
ment and a much-needed model of what scholarly publication ought to be. 
In these days of mass production, it is most encouraging to have published 
such a record of significant research, so distinguished for its quality. More 
than once the reviewer has heard quoted the following publication pro- 
gram: ‘The productive scholar should publish at least one book review a 
week, one monograph a month, and one book a year.” That, of course, 
cannot be done if one wishes to make real contributions to knowledge by 
his publication. More important by far is one book of the caliber of 
Swift’s Hagia Sophia, published in a scholarly lifetime, than scores of 
dilettantish trivialities which add nothing significant to the sum total of 


human knowledge. 
HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


University of Chicago 
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The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian Interpretation, Vol. 1: Hu- 
man Nature. By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941. xli+306 pages. $2.75. 


This first series of Reinhold Niebuhr’s eagerly awaited Gifford Lectures 
deals with man as creature and sinner. The second will deal with human 
salvation, ‘‘the fulfilment of human life and history.’”’ It may well be that 
the second volume, without which the first is unfinished, will be even more 
exciting, since it will cover ground on which the author’s thought is less 
familiar than are his convictions about human finitude and sin. The pres- 
ent series, however, brilliantly redefines these convictions of his with un- 
precedented depth and clarity and all the wealth of pungent illustration 
and startling insight that one has learned to expect from him always. 

The argument of the book is simple. An apologetic section on ‘‘modern 
doctrines of man’’ is followed by a dogmatic section expounding a Chris- 
tian doctrine. Four chapters deal with the failures of non-Christian views 
—past and present. The basic problem they confront is the complex in- 
terrelation of ‘‘vitality” and ‘‘form” in a being who combines in himself 
animal nature and supra-animal spirit. Vitality (energy) and form (order) 
are recognizable at each of these two levels, and the four phases of human 
life thus distinguished are inseparably united in one puzzling whole. Ani- 
mal vitality is ordered into the causal integration ofa living, sentient body. 
Human spirit has, likewise, both vitality (creativity, freedom) and form 
(rational and moral order), which, however, transcend those of organic 
life and enable man to oppose, break up, and reorder the causal harmonies 
of nature and to play havoc with himself. For the freedom of spirit con- 
sists precisely in the power to stand outside nature in conscious judgment 
and to stand outside one’s self in self-consciousness and self-criticism and 
to act in violation of existing harmonies in an infinite series of self-trans- 
cending insights and acts. Herein lie the unique capacity and peril of 
man, among finite beings, and the chief stumbling block of theories about 
him. 

Non-Christian theories now current are mainly of three types, and 
these contradict one another as to the essential makeup of human nature. 
Naturalism denies or ignores the reality of spirit or freedom and tries to 
deal with man simply as a complex animal, wholly within the causal nexus 
of nature. Idealism reverses this emphasis, identifies spirit with reason 
(rational order, discipline), and disparages both animal and spiritual 
vitalities. Romanticism is a revolt against such rationalism, extolling 
vitalities above reason and not distinguishing too clearly between those of 
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spirit and those of nature. Each of these views, in short, tries to construe 
the human self in terms of one part of it without the rest, and none of them 
realizes that a self-transcending being can be comprehended, if at all, only 
in relation to a reality quite beyond nature and man alike. (Mysticism 
has grasped this principle but misapplies it by the self-contradictory proc- 
ess of treating self-consciousness as partaking of deity yet treating deity as 
undifferentiated oneness in which selfhood is lost.) None of the three 
views named, moreover, can give an intelligible account of personal in- 
dividuality, though all modern thought agrees in putting an exalted value 
on it; and none can give—nor tries to give—a realistic account of the 
evil that is so glaring in human life now and so steadily assigned by mod- 
ern thought to some other source than typical human behavior. A more 
adequate anthropology than any of these is needed. 

Such a view is to be found in the central tradition of Christianity, or 
“Biblical religion” (pp. 125 ff.). Unlike the other views, each sprung from 
man-made ideas twisted to a particular social class bias (pp. 49-53), this 
view of man springs from the revelation of God. This revelation is pri- 
marily internal and individual: each man’s experience of dependence, of 
obligation and judgment, and of the need for mercy. Such general inward 
revelation ‘s corroborated by outward revelation: the feeling of depend- 
ence by the fact of cosmic creation; the sense of judgment by the course of 
history as read by the prophets of Israel and their successors; the need for 
reconciliation by the coming of Jesus Christ as savior. Only in this con- 
text of “Biblical faith” (pp. 129 ff.) can the Christian view of man be 
stated. 

Its first three affirmations about man are self-transcendence, finiteness, 
and corruption. Man is free, made ‘‘in the image of God,” as no other ani- 
mal is. At the same time he is dependent, “‘created,” conditioned by the 
‘necessities and contingencies’’ of nature, like other animals, He is un- 
willing, finally, to ‘‘accept his finiteness and to admit his insecurity”’ (p. 
150), and through overweening self-assertion made possible, nay inevita- 
ble, by his freedom and insecurity together he sins. 

Thus evil seems to arise from what is not evil. Neither freedom nor 
finiteness is bad. But together, when ‘‘falsely interpreted”’ (p. 180), they 
place man in temptation through anxiety about himself and what he 
wants. Anxiety is not sin but its precondition, Yet anxiety itself presup- 


poses the real root of sin, which is unbelief—a lack of faith in God. Thus 
through some prior “‘force of evil which precedes his own sin” (p. 181) is 
man brought into temptation and made afraid. (Hence the role assigned 
to the devil in biblical story.) His reaction to such fear is a headlong effort 
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to escape, either by denying his finiteness, in pride, or by denying his free- 
dom, in sensuality. In either case he rebels against God and seeks his 
escape at the expense of his fellow-creatures. This is sin. All men alike are 
sinners, though not all are equally guilty in terms of the overt conse- 
quences they produce. All men, moreover, sin inevitably, yet all are fully 
responsible—‘‘most free,’’ indeed, in the recognition that what they do is 
inevitably sinful (p. 260). For the self, as self-transcendent subject, is able, 
in contemplation, to acknowledge the law which it violates and to con- 
demn what it does in action. Here is the key to the paradox of inevitable 
yet responsible wrongdoing. Here also is the meaning of “original right- 
eousness,”’ that essential endowment that even the sinner cannot lose. It 
is not a possession of excellence but rather an awareness of obligation to 
do justly and to love God and man that constrains and condemns every 
human being as long as he lives. ‘“‘Love is . . . . the end term of every sys- 
tem of morals” (p. 295), a demand that is constant, though pointing al- 
ways to a possibility that is ultimate and not, as utopians suppose, im- 
mediate. Whether this demand can ever be realized in history at all is to 
be considered in the succeeding volume. 

No one can read this book attentively without being conscious of both 
exceptional power and grievous weakness. To my mind the former carries 
the greater weight and makes the book a memorable one. The author’s 
power shows itself mainly in the acute, vigorous, and genuinely profound 
exposition of his own view; his weakness mainly in his treatment of other 
thinkers, especially those of whom he disapproves. He does not understand 
“‘classical thought,”’ a chief villain throughout the book, and many of his 
references to it make painful reading. The statements about Greek philos- 
ophy are especially bad, a jumble of oddments in which ignorance and 
carelessness are not concealed by a confident style (pp. 5-10, 14-15, 30- 
32, 155-57, 109, 214-15, 227-30, 291 ff.). Loose generalizations that would 
have to be viewed with caution if used by a Troeltsch or a Toynbee are 
here employed freely, often where more specific terms would be much 
more accurate (e.g., on ‘‘classicism,”’ ‘‘the classical view,’’ pp. 6, 8, 9, 30, 
112; on “the Renaissance,”’ pp. 5, 21-22, 61-65, 68, 148, 2909; on ‘modern 
culture,”’ pp. 5, 24, 27, 33, 115, 121-22 ff.). Idealism and romanticism are 
oversimplified for purposes of refutation. The former is not simply ra- 
tionalism (pp. 114 ff.), nor singularism (pp. 74-79), nor dualism (pp. 112, 
118-19); and the latter, as seen in Schleiermacher, Bergson, or Otto, is not 
simply vitalism (pp. 33-39). There are cursory hints that this is so (e.g., 
Pp. 37, 76), but these hints are not followed through and could not be 
without damaging the author’s apologetic. The absence of any discussion 
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of intuition, which figures so largely in both romanticism and idealism 
from Plato onward, helps to make the discussion of both truncated and 
distorted. The whole widespread philosophy of panpsychism and personal- 
ism, a major alternative view, is dismissed with a salaam to James Ward 
in one footnote (p. 76, n. 4). 

The sciences are mostly ignored, occasionally slandered (pp. 66, 95), 
and, along with them, what Whitehead calls “speculative reason”’ (p. 113). 
(How close this last comes to his own concept of ‘‘contemplation’”’ |pp. 
259-60, 277-78, 286, 292-93| the author does not see. The point of 
Whitehead’s remark is missed, and the whole significance of intellective 
intuition overlooked, perhaps because Niebuhr does not take account of 
the distinction and the interrelation between dianoia and noesis in Plato 
and Plotinus. On the place of science and philosophy in religion, von 
Hiige) might: well have been consulted.) Only the political thinkers treated 
in chapter iv appear to have been studied with any care. The apologetic 
section as a whole, moreover, suffers from confused arrangement as well 
as from inadequate content. Repetitions are frequent; systematic theories 
and such vague entities as ‘‘modern capitalism,” “‘bourgeois rationalism,” 
‘“‘the Renaissance,”’ ‘“‘bourgeois culture’’ (pp. 20, 49, 59 ff., 65), are inter- 
mingled; Locke and James appear among the naturalists (pp. 71-74); a 
parenthetic section (pp. 49~-53) injects a picturesque bit of quasi-Marxist 
speculation into what passes for theoretic analysis. The professed histori- 
cal survey of non-Christian thought (cf. pp. 5, 18, 30, 33), in short, is very 
defective, and the dialectical refutation based on it (cf. pp. 53, 92, 123) is 
not, therefore, very convincing. Too many loopholes remain. 

The historical understanding of Christian thought is more sympathetic, 
but still not satisfactory. The Christian view of man is equated at the 
outset with ‘‘the Biblical view” (pp. 5, 7, 12, 13) and Christianity with 
“Biblical religion” or “Biblical faith” (pp. 125, 130 ff.), as though the lat- 
ter were essentially one throughout. As the Christian tradition proceeds, 
however, it is thought necessary to exclude from the authentic ‘Biblical 
religion” an aberrant “‘hellenistic Christianity” that includes much of 
Catholicism and apparently all of “liberal Protestantism’”’ (pp. 144-45, 
147, 170 ff.; cf. p. §). True Christianity in its view of man follows roughly 
a line through Genesis 1 and 3, Amos, Isaiah, Job, Jesus (in part), Paul, 
Augustine, Luther (in part), Calvin, Kierkegaard. Hellenistic Christian- 
ity goes astray from this line in the direction of mind-body dualism and 
Platonic rationalism. The former involves pessimism about the body and 
the world, and this issues in a persistent tendency to regard sensuality as 
the primary form of sin (pp. 186, n. 1, 229) and to lay morbid emphasis on 
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the evil of the body and its lusts. But it was not a Hellenist who wrote 
Gen. 6:1-6 (ignored in this account of biblical religion), nor was the au- 
thor of James (cf. pp. 253-54) a Hellenist, nor was Hermas of Rome, nor 
Tertullian, Novatian, Jerome, Peter Damiani. It was not the Greek 
Church that enacted clerical celibacy; and neither Florentine humanists 
nor liberal Protestants have denounced the flesh as loudly as did Savon- 
arola and Calvin, largely on Old Testament grounds. The pessimism of 
Marcion (whose chief success came in Rome) has, to my knowledge, no 
paralle) in Greek philosophy; the pessimism of Gnostics and Manichees 
had oriental roots; and the pessimism of monks and sectaries in East and 
West had very complex motives, mostly quite unphilosophic, often Jega)- 
istic, apocalyptic, or otherwise biblicist. 

On the other hand, an attempt to align Catholic and liberal Protestant 
thought in a supposed Hellenistic Christianity on the ground of rational- 
ism and optimism runs into other difficulties. Augustine’s formula, fides 
quaerens intellectum, dominated the whole scholastic development; the 
Council of Trent laid it down as dogma that the authority of the scriptures 
and tradition is supreme for Roman Catholics; and rationalism and liber- 
alism alike are expressly condemned in the Syllabus of Errors. As for lib- 
era] Protestantism, Albrecht Ritschl, ‘“‘the most authoritative exponent 
of modern liberal Christianity’’ (p. 178), and Harnack, its most distin- 
guished historian of doctrine, regarded Hellenism as the very poison that 
has vitiated the pure biblical religion. It was Harnack who first called 
Gnosticism “‘the acute Hellenising of the gospel,” and the antiphilosophic 
bias of the Ritschlian schoo) and of many of its converts to ‘“‘the social 
gospel” (among them at one time Reinhold Niebuhr) is perfectly well 
known. The fact is, I think, that liberal Protestantism (as Troeltsch 
argued) has drawn more generously in a genteel way from the gospel-cen- 
tered primitivism, pietism, and moralism (cf. p. 202) of humanists like 
Erasmus (no friend of philosophy) and some of the Reformation sects 
(Socinians, Anabaptists, Brownists) than from Hellenistic Christianity as 
Niebuhr describes it. The Reformation itself, moreover, was prepared by 
sects much like these. Why he omits nearly all reference (cf. p. 84) to the 
complex sectarian tradition in Christianity and thus not only leaves the 
rise of liberal Protestantism (and his own career) unintelligible but puts 
the whole history of Christian thought into false perspective, one can only 
guess. At any rate, it seems not unfair to judge that on its historical side 
this book cannot be taken seriously. 

As a treatise in empirical theology, on the contrary, it is a very thrilling 
piece of work. The phrase “empirical theology” is used advisedly. For 
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this is not primarily an exposition of biblical religion or of Augustinian 
or Calvinist doctrine, though it has affinities with all three. As chapter v 
clearly intimates, it is the first part of an exposition of the understanding 
of man made clear to Reinhold Niebuhr in the course of a devoted and 
deep-ranging personal life. Material selected from biblical and Augustin- 
ian sources is used with varying success to illustrate and, in some measure, 
to corroborate it; but the narrow selection and sometimes strained inter- 
pretation of this material make it clear that the real ground of the au- 
thor’s doctrine is not what he has read but what has happened to him asa 
struggling self. Which is as it should be. 

As persona) doctrine it has the rare and essentia) virtue of strongly il- 
luminating human life. One knows one’s self better—not more favorably 
—after close study of these pages. There is a fine simplicity and coherence 
of plan that holds together the varied and often abstruse thought and 
makes its cumulative force extraordinary. The arrangement is such that 
the full meaning of each main idea comes to light gradually through re- 
current diversified angle-shots. In this manner the significance of self- 
transcendence as a key to human freedom and the nature of spirit are 
established unforgettably. I venture to think that this analysis once ex- 
plored must become a permanent part of any reader’s thinking. An essen- 
tial element in it is the clear and convincing demonstration that spirit or 
freedom thus understood is at once an infinite resource and a constant 
peril—not at any time a panacea for human ills. Of similar force is the 
discussion of anxiety as the context of sin: the pain of unaccepted inse- 
curity felt by one who lacks trust in God and who without this is sure 
to seek escape from the pain by resort to violence against others or against 
himself, as he is always free to do. The discussion of two major types of 
sin that follows is again a startling piece of clarification. Pride of power, of 
knowledge, of virtue, culminating in the spiritual pride of self-deitication, 
is the anxious man’s (or nation’s) effort to conquer insecurity by denial of 
its source—human finitude. Sensuality can be a special manifestation of 
pride, in which one seeks mastery over another; but it can be also an at- 
tempt to disavow one’s freedom and responsibility by submerging one’s 
self in another or in the impersonal flood of nature and its stimuli. Finally 
the insistence that the demand for ‘“‘faith, hope, and love’’ is no mere 
‘counsel of perfection’? superadded but the constant and essential re- 
quirement of personal life as such seems to me the right conclusion for this 
volume and the right beginning for the next. At least one reader is more 
keen than ever to see this powerful argument completed. 

There remains room for only bare mention of points at which the pres- 
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ent part of the argument seems to me defective. First, keen as it is, the 
author’s treatment of human psychology is sketchy and disjointed. There 
is no systematic account of the nature and growth of personality such as 
one might have expected in a book on man. Moreover, there is no effort 
to examine even such fundamental factors as impulse, emotion, intuition, 
and thought, in their concrete interrelations. Instead there is a disturb- 
ing tendency to hypostatize “‘reason,’’ ‘freedom,’ ‘“self-as-subject,”’ 
“self-as-agent”’ (€.g., p. 284) and thus to break up in another way the al- 
\eged unity of the person (e.g., p. 259). The best safeguard would be pre- 
cisely a clear account of the concrete pervasive factors like intuition and 
emotion and the reciprocity of thought and action and of self and not-self 
which the author has omitted. He needs, in theological language, a more 
adequate doctrine of creation as regards man. The sciences and philoso- 
phy could help here. 

Second, the doctrine of sin in its relation to the doctrine of creation is 
left at a loose end. In order to avoid deriving sin from human nature and 
freedom as such, thereby inculpating God as Creator (pp. 254, n. 4, 260, 
n. 1), it is affirmed that sin always presupposes ‘‘prior sin’? (pp. 250-51, 
252) and that this ultimately goes “farther back than human history” (pp. 
180-81, 254). References are made at these points to “‘Biblical satanol- 
ogy,” but the author this time does not expressly adopt the biblical view. 
Yet the principle involved is essential to his thought. One must ask: If 
the sin that precedes “Shuman history”’ is not that of a personal devil, 
whose is it? Not that of any animals, since they are not free and cannot 
sin. But if the pre-human sin is that of a devil or devils, what sin preceded 
theirs (since they too, presumably, were created sinless)? From this prob- 
lem follows another: If sin is really inevitable for man, and if no clear ac- 
count can be given of “‘prior sin’ that makes it so, is there really any es- 
cape (other than mere assertion) from the judgment that sin is made in- 
evitable by the nature of the world and man, i.e., by the creative work 
God? The author’s discussion of the inevitableness of sin and the respon- 
sibility of the sinner, taken as description of the human plight, is not with- 
out persuasiveness; but as explanation of that plight, it seems to me at 
bottom confused by an inadequate though profound conception of human 
freedom. 

Finally, a similar confusion mars the otherwise brilliant and suggestive 
account of original righteousness. This is described almost wholly as 
awareness of obligation and ability to deplore sinful action (pp. 259-60, 
277-78, 292-93). There are brief hints that such insight may affect ac- 
tion (for better, pp. 259, 293; for worse, p. 280), but these are not ex- 
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plored. The result is an account of man’s freedom with a strong though 
unintended partial resemblance to Spinoza’s: freedom to know but not to 
do. If the self is really unified, as Niebuhr insists, it is hard to see why 
self-transcendent insight, that apparently can supply some part of “‘the 
motive power of the will’ (p. 292), cannot have some appreciable effect on 
actual conduct. It is hard, in other words, to see why “‘the law of love 
stands” merely “‘on the edge of history and not in history” (p. 298). 
Plato was less dualistic than this, and so was Jesus. Perhaps in the suc- 


ceeding volume Niebuhr will be too. 
RoBert L. CALHOUN 


Yale University 


Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine. By CHARLES Norris CocHRANE. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. vii+523 pages. $8.00. 

There can be little hesitation on the part of any conscientious student 
of this book in applauding Mr. Cochrane for a major contribution to the 
interpretation of Christianity’s conflict with and conquest of Greco-Rom- 
an political and religious philosophy. Within the limits set by the author 
—for he uses ‘‘culture” in its older literary and intellectual connotation 
rather than in the more recent sociological sense—the work may be de- 
scribed as definitive. It is all the more significant coming from the pen of 
a specialist in ‘‘classical” literature and not a professed theologian. It 
thus fills in and bridges a gap too long left open in English research be- 
tween the secular and the church historian of the Roman Empire in an 
unreal division of labor in investigation. 

This is not meant to imply that Mr. Cochrane’s work will not need 
supplementation, for he has confined his discussion for the most part to 
questions of jurisprudence, ethics, and theology. Even in these areas he 
has paid most attention to Latin writers, except for the Greek philoso- 
phers and historians. This is particularly true of his treatment of the 
Church Fathers. Athanasius is accorded due treatment and to a certain 
extent Eusebius; but Origen is dismissed with only a page, and the Cappa- 
docian trio are hardly mentioned. Thus the burden of representing ante- 
Nicene Christianity falls upon Tertullian and Lactantius, and this, to 
say the least, is not a true balance. But the hero, and rightly so, is Augus- 
tine. Augustine and Cicero at either end weigh against each other as giant 
pedestals supporting the structure of the argument. 

Mr. Cochrane does not posit any new or original thesis. Christianity 
was a revolt against the classical interpretation of nature in terms of form 
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and matter, apprehensible to the mind in organized patterns or objects, 
but ever unable to exorcise the irrational demon of fortune. Over against 
this overreaching of reason, Christianity, with its doctrines of creation 
ex nihilo and the Logos incarnate, set a revelation of eternal truth in which 
nature, including man, finds its true dignity and meaning in dependence 
upon God. Classicism with its ‘‘from nature to God”’ had put its reason 
in reverse and so ended in futility and despair. Or to adopt Mr. Cochrane’s 
neat epigram, the religion of culture was opposed by the culture of reli- 
gion. 

In the first part of the book an analysis is made of the imperial settle- 
ment of Augustus “‘as a final and definitive expression of the spirit of class- 
ical antiquity.’’ Actium, like Salamis, was a victory of the classical idea 
over orientalism, in that it undergirt power by reason, justice, and serv- 
ice. The Pax Augusta, or as Mr. Cochrane more frequently calls it, Ro- 
manitas, had been established in theory by Cicero. Vergil gave Cicero’s 
ideal its dynamic. The fruition of Romanitas only came in the second cen- 
tury but rapidly disintegrated in the third. The reason for its failure, says 
the author, was moral and intellectual, for it never resolved the element 
of fortune. This was the inevitable weakness of its religious consecration, 
For Roman religion was so much a matter of ‘‘form,’’ and hence pragmatic 
and politically expedient. Moreover there was a constant crescendo in the 
trend toward the worship of “luck” and astrology. But also the cult of 
the emperor, rooted as it was in classical theories of human nature, com- 
bined not only the ideals of virtue, piety, clemency, and justice in the ex- 
cellency of the emperor’s own person but also contained the superman, 
hero idea, which depended upon fortune! Hence the nemesis of Vergil’s 
faith in the eternity of Romanitas as well as the Ciceronian blindness to 
“change.” 

The “‘Renovation”’ of Romanitas by Constantine and his successors 
forms the second part of the book. Constantine’s policy of religious neu- 
trality was a radical innovation in the ancient world, but it failed to free 
the Christian Empire, as it had failed to free the pagan, from collapse. 
For the fourth-century emperors also tried to legislate the millennium 
into existence by their ‘‘godly and righteous legislation,” a mixture of 
pagan humanitarianism and Christian sentiment. Not until the church 
had worked out a solid intellectual rationale of its faith in the doctrine of 
the Trinity was it in a position to avoid confusion in its new situation and 
criticize Constantine’s ‘‘religion of success.’’ By that time the state was 
doomed by pressure of the barbarians from without, totalitarian strangu- 
lation of the social order from within, and the criticism of its better minds, 
who fled from state service to the ranks of the clergy or monks. 
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“Regeneration” is the title of the last section of the book. It is princi- 
pally concerned with Augustine’s criticism of classicism. In his endeavor 
to set forth the antithesis of the classical and Christian spirit, Mr. Coch- 
rane tends to exaggerate Augustine’s emancipation from antiquity; but at 
least he has buried the ghost of that interpretation which would make 
Augustine more a Platonist than a Christian. Working from the Chris- 
tian postulate that we walk by faith and crede ut intelligas, Augustine 
“‘discovered personality,”’ and, ‘‘by giving significance to individual ex- 
perience, this discovery gave significance also to the experience of the 
race, thereby providing a clue to the meaning and direction of historical 
process,” 

It is curious to note how Mr. Cochrane’s own sympathies warm up, so 
to speak, to his theme as he approaches the Augustinian climax. And un- 
derneath his entire presentation there is subtly woven a vital message for 
our own times. If history is not cyclic—and Augustine first shattered 
this classical notion—its lessons are repeated from age to age. 

A criticism may be ventured, in conclusion, of the author’s discursive 
and repetitious manner of presentation. Though the general argument is 
clear, the style often becomes ponderous in the mass of detail; yet at times 
it rises to heights of brilliance and wit. The reader will have to take the 
book in small doses, and this will not help in making connections. But 
every paragraph closely studied will be richly rewarding. This is the sort 
of book one can turn to again and again without its growing stale. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Bible Doctrine of Salvation: A Study of the Atonement. By C. RYDER 

SmitH. London: Epworth Press, 1941. 320 pages. 7s 6d. 

Unlike other recent books on the atonement, this volume frankly states 
that it is not intended to give an account of the historic theories of it. In 
his last paragraphs the author recognizes the fact that these are shaped in 
different thought forms. He proposes, however, to deal solely with the 
biblical material from the point of view of psychology. It is a little diffi- 
cult to understand exactly what the term indicates, for there is little refer- 
ence to current psychological discussion in the book. Apparently it in- 
cludes the fact that man is both corporate and individual, for the two 
ideas are united by the author in the term “‘societary,’’ the use of which he 
declares is approved by the Oxford English Dictionary. By virtue of this 
relationship of the individual to the group, he finds what he regards as 
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essential elements of the saving work of Christ, For anyone who would 
be a deliverer must partake, in some way, of the corporate life of those he 
would deliver. It is from this point of view that the author examines 
biblical material and discusses in detail all the important words and the- 
ories he finds therein. Since Christ through his incarnation became pos- 
sessed of a societary relationship to humanity, he therefore shared in the 
“infection of sin” and by his resurrection delivered his followers from that 
sin. 

The discussion of the biblical material is discursive. It touches lightly, 
but not convincingly, upon matters of criticism, philology, and the rela- 
tionship of the New Testament material to the Old. Christ can save sinful 
man by “‘at one and the same time becoming one with them and remaining 
different from them. .... The Son of Man saves the mankind with which 
he is one by enduring the death that comes to sinners. His death is the 
key to eternal life that whosoever believeth in him receives.” 

The general purpose of the book is to show that there is one developing 
ethical doctrine of the atonement in the entire Bible. The book will un- 
doubtedly appeal to those who are interested in the sort of study of Chris- 
tianity which finds in the biblical material continuous exposition of the 
significance of Christ. It is exegetically learned without being historical. 
The value of the book will not be great for those who approach a Chris- 
tian doctrine with a clear perception of its genesis and development as a 


phase of social process. 
SHAILER MATHEWS 


University of Chicago 


Stages on Life’s Way. By S¢REN KIERKEGAARD. Translated by WALTER 
LowriE. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. 472 pages. 
$6.00. 


Gradually the works of Sgren Kierkegaard appear in English transla- 
tion. This is due to no small extent to the effort and the enthusiasm of 
Dr. Lowrie, who deserves to be called the first competent English-Amer- 
ican biographer of the Danish thinker. To the various translations of 
Kierkegaard’s writings which he has already furnished, he has now added 
that of another important work, first published almost one hundred years 
ago. 

This work is almost the last in the series of Kierkegaard’s pseudony- 
mous poetic works. It occupies a significant place in Kierkegaard’s literary 
output, not only because it ‘‘supplements” the earlier works, particularly 
Either /Or and Repetition, but also because it suggests most powerfully the 
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interrelationship between the aesthetic, ethical, and religious “stages,” 
spheres, or ways of life as Kierkegaard understood them. This characteri- 
zation of the work requires amplification. For the general reader it is too 
cryptic, and to one versed in Kierkegaardian thought it must appear mis- 
leading. But it cannot be the task of a reviewer of the translation of a 
historic book to comment in detail upon the importance of the book itself, 
particularly if it has come from the pen of such a “‘complex”’ author as 
Kierkegaard. Suffice it to say that the Stages is a book of three parts, sup- 
posedly written by several hands. The first one, entitled “Jn Vino Veri- 
tas,” is a recollection of speeches on love given at a banquet; the second 
one contains ‘Observations about Marriage, in Reply to Objections, Giv- 
en by a Married Man’; the third one, entitled ‘“‘Guilty/Not Guilty: A 
Story of Suffering,” contains the diary of the unhappy love affair of an 
unnamed person named Quidam (largely identical with Kierkegaard him- 
self) and also a psychological commentary by a certain Frater Taciturnus 
—a commentary which contains the clue to the understanding of the 
work as a whole. 

The translation by Dr. Lowrie is very fluent and, as far as I can tell, on 
the whole, reliable. His Introduction presupposes almost too much 
knowledge of Kierkegaard to be really helpful to the general reader. It 
also abundantly reflects his ‘“‘love’’ for Kierkegaard, so much so, in fact, 
that even in reading Kierkegaard in the English language one cannot en- 
tirely forget the vivacious person of his translator and biographer. Per- 
haps I may be permitted to say that thus Kierkegaard’s wish that he 
might find readers whom his books would personally, existentially engage, 


has, in part at least, been fulfilled. 
WILHELM Pauck 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


What Nietzsche Means. By GEORGE ALLEN MorGAN, JR. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1941. xvili+-408 pages. $4.00. 

There can be no question that Nietzsche is spiritually our contempora- 
rary, not only because his is a process philosophy, but even more because 
his insight into the perplexities of modern man and society is often 
amazingly penetrating, whatever one may think otherwise of the complex 
of his thoughts. We can, therefore, only be grateful to Professor Morgan 
for sharing with his readers the results of his careful study of Nietzsche, a 
labor of love extending over nine years. The Nietzsche here presented is 
not, of course, the Nietzsche of current misapprehension and misrepre- 
sentation—Nietzsche is distinctly not an apostle of brute force—but the 
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anxious Existenz-philosopher who was ever trying afresh to find the true 
meaning of life and to work out his and mankind’s salvation. 

Present events in Europe and the invocation on occasion of Nietzsche’s 
name by Hitler and Mussolini make an understanding of the true Nietz- 
sche even more difficult today than before. Some years ago the late Frau 
Foerster-Nietzsche, Nietzsche’s devoted sister, showed me with under- 
standable pride the telegrams and wreaths which both Hitler and Mus- 
solini had sent with unfailing regularity to her home, which had become 
the Nietzsche shrine, on her brother’s anniversaries. Pride in her broth- 
er’s recognition, however, did not prevent her from confiding to a mutual 
acquaintance that neither dictator understood a Sterbenswoertchen (had 
the ghost of an idea) of what Nietzsche really meant. 

Now, it must be admitted that, even with the best of intentions, Nietz- 
sche cannot be easily understood. There is not only the enigmatic aphoris- 
tic style that bewilders the initial reader but, even more, the paradoxical 
fact that every major concept, like truth, decadence, nihilism, individual- 
ism, transvaluation of values, will to power, and eternal recurrence, seems 
analyzable into a pair of apparently self-rciuting antitheses. Professor 
Morgan succeeds admirably in showing that Nietzsche’s thought is never- 
therless surprisingly coherent, especially if the dialectical character of his 
thinking is borne in mind. The unity of Nietzsche’s thought is organic, re- 
sembling a growing tree rather than a finished cathedral. To the discern- 
ing eye the later Nietzsche is already disclosed in his earlier writings; the 
Birth of Tragedy announces the Will to Power. 

What emerges from Professor Morgan’s comprehensive and richly 
documented study is this: Nietzsche’s central concern is to find for him- 
self and mankind a new religion to replace the old: “‘The gods are all 
dead.’’ Man, however, is the yet undetermined animal; unlimited possi- 
bilities confront him if he will but unceasingly strive to transcend him- 
self. ‘‘Become what you are”’ should be his perpetual motto. Eternal re- 
currence, though devasting to Nietzsche at its first impact for its apparent 
annulment of all his hopes for a progressively improved humanity, be- 
comes in time “‘the religion of religions,” the supreme test of man’s af- 
firmation of life, his ecstatic amor fatt. 

Any study of Nietzsche, even one as deliberately and consistently ob- 
jective as Professor Morgan’s, may, of course, furnish matter for differ- 
ences of judgment, but it can safely be said that so far nothing has ap- 
peared in English comparable to it as an introduction to the true Nietz- 


sche. 
CORNELIUS KRUSE 


Wesleyan University 
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BAINTON, Rotanp H. The Church of Our Fathers. New York: Scribners, 1941. 248 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a long-needed book: a lively account of the history of Christianity in simple 
language by a scrupulously accurate historian, Dr. Bainton has selected illustrations in 
plenty—as they should be in a children’s book—from contemporaneous art and docu- 
ments of the successive epochs. Scholars, too, will learn much from it.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Knox, Jonun. The Man Christ Jesus. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1941. 100 pages. $1.00. 

The theme of this book is ‘‘the genuineness and uniqueness of Jesus’ humanity.” 
Its aim is to present the character of the one whom the earliest written records and the 
oldest Christian traditions reflect. For Dr. Knox takes for granted the modern critica] 
historical approach to the life and teaching of Jesus; what distinguishes his book is that 
he is not content to stop with the mere “approach” but presses on to delineate the 
person the earliest sources presuppose. The “‘spiritual’”’ Christ is not discontinuous with 
the historical Jesus, as a conception which somehow sprang into existence apart from, 
and somewhat later than, the impact of Jesus upon his generation and the impression of 
his life and spirit upon his earliest followers. ‘‘There was something about Jesus which 
prevented those who knew him from believing that he could die” (p. 29); and this 
quality in him must be recognized if we are to account for the later faith of his followers, 
especially the faith in his resurrection and exaltation, and the whole cluster of vital be- 
liefs that centered therein, eventually the whole great incarnation doctrine of the 
church. 

Whether or not Jesus believed himself to be the Messiah, the author does not decide. 
Both current hypotheses are considered. “The historical events which followed the 
death of Christ would probably be more easily understandable on the first assumption 
{viz., that he claimed Messiahship), whereas the Gospels seem on the whole to indicate 
the other as more likely’”’ (p. 28). For “‘the kingdom .... was for Jesus not merely a 
future hope; it was also in some sense a present fact. God’s kingdom was not only wait- 
ing to be disclosed at any moment; it was already beginning to be disclosed” (p. 41). 
And Jesus’ whole ministry of teaching and healing marked, not the approach, but the 
arrival of the reign of God. Thus Jesus “regarded himself as sustaining a relation of 
peculiar intimacy and responsibility to the kingdom of God” (p. 66). And always, on 
beyond this and as a consequence of this, we sense something in him which even the 
Gospels do not make who)ly clear and which the poets can te)) us more about than the 
theologians; it is the mystery of Jesus’ personality, enshrined in “the love, the interest, 
the admiration”’ of his followers, even to this day. 

This is a beautifu) book and ought to be widely read, especially by those who have 
wearied of the bare bones of literary and historical criticism and yearn for the warm, 
human, compelling tones of that voice once heard in Galilee and stil] to be caught, in 
echoes and in direct address, in his words recorded in the Book, and in the devout study 
which does not ignore criticism but goes beyond it— FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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Luccock, HAtrorp E. American Mirror: Social, Ethical and Religious Aspects of 
American Literature, 1930-1940. New York: Macmillan, 1940. vi+300 pages. $2.50. 
For the reader whose other occupations have crowded out much of the creative 

literature of the last ten years, this new volume by Dr. Luccock comes as a godsend. It 
supplies a sympathetic summary of the thought and attitude of the most significant 
writers of novels, plays, and poems in America. But even the well-read man will wel- 
come the volume, for it will freshen his memory of what was most worth while in the 
creative writing of one of the most agonizing decades in American history. 

Probably no minister or teacher in America is better equipped than Dr. Luccock to 
present such a concise and readable survey of the social and religious aspects of Ameri- 
can literature in the decade of the 1930’s. He reads enormously and with rare insight 
and perception. His literary taste is catholic; his wit, incisive; and his power of vivid 
expression exceptional. He knows the economic struggles which constitute the back- 
ground of the times. He has a deep sympathy for the underprivileged and a passionate 
devotion to the Kingdom of God. Moreover, he has in his own background the experi- 
ence of producing a similar survey seven years ago entitled Contemporary American 
Literature and Religion. In the present volume he combines these qualities and this 
experience. 

Beginning with a characterization of the 1930’s as the decade of the big D’s—‘‘de- 
pression, disaster, distress, disillusion, despair, dislocation, and dole’”’—he goes on to 
consider the impact of these dire dentals upon the literature which came out of the 
period. He finds that literature a mirror of the forces that struggled in men’s minds and 
hearts, sometimes to despair and defeat, sometimes to new faith and hope. He reviews 
briefly scores of writers, quoting typical passages from many and summarizing the sig- 
nificant contributions of others. Much of his attention goes to the literature of protest 
and rebellion against economic injustice, racia) prejudice, and the growing menace of 
fascism at home and abroad. But the deeply psychological explorations of the inner 
world and the impact of religion, explicit and implicit, are also appraised. 

One may quarrel here and there with the surveyor’s judgment and especially with 
his omission of biographies, histories, and philosophies; but the reader will be enormous- 
ly grateful that Dr. Luccock has done such a thorough and understanding job with the 


literature of imagination. In this field the book is unsurpassed —FRED EASTMAN. 


Penrose, S. B. L. Philosophy for Lowbrows by One of Them. Walla Walla, Wash.: 

Whitman, 1941. 210 pages. $2.50. 

This volume admittedly is neither a textbook nor an “introduction” to philosophy. 
Rather it is written for ordinary Jaymen who are “‘humble but eager to learn,”’ in the 
belief that philosophy can be made meaningful for any thoughtful person if the technical 
phrases and abstruse language of academic schools of thought are omitted. Ina simple 
manner and with the use of decorative chapter headings, family points of departure, 
and ‘“Shomey”’ chapter titles, the author discusses some general philosophic problems: 
se)j-identity, planetary and human evolution, freedom, causation, evil, God, ethics, and 
religion. 

The foundations of this book are those of a dualistic idealism with inherent weak- 
nesses and incoherences. The body belongs to mechanical ‘‘nature,”’ the mind to 
“‘supernature.”’? Nature is purposeless, yet evolving, directed in its development by 
God’s will. Man is the author of good and evil. God is beyond space and time, yet 
known through inductive reasoning and ‘‘experience.” 

While some would disagree with this undergirding frame of reference, most of us 
would want to be described in terms of the author’s definition of a ‘lowbrow’: “A 
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person who has realized that the universe contains vastly more than he understands, 
and who wants to increase his understanding of it. He has the grace of humility and a 


haunting sense of wonder.’/—Brrnarp M. Loomer. 


RODGERS, EDITH COOPERRIDER. Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 147 pages. $1.50. 

This short dissertation gathers from medieval sources a large number of informing 
references to the celebration of holy days, their reckless multiplication, and the various 
forms of opposition to them and attempts to correct the abuses associated with them. 
The period covered is from A.D. 1200 to the Reformation. The introductory chapter 
explains general aspects of the topic and indicates the contribution to the study of 
various classes of literary source material. “The theory of orthodox holiday observ- 
ance”’ is next investigated. Distinctions appear on the obligation to keep holidays of 
varying importance, and a good deal of variety is seen in the degree of concession called 
forth from moralists by the excessive number of workless days as well as by the amuse- 
ments by which their sanctity was violated, The requirements of a working world often 
found recognition at the expense of authorized holidays; and this is as true of the uni- 
versity man as of the serf or the trader. Canon law lecture courses were especially 
free from interruption, Sunday lectures on certain topics were not unusual. 

In chapter iii the author treats ‘‘protests against the non-observance of holidays.” 
Here ‘“‘non-observance”’ covers a great variety of violations. Besides the continuing of 
work on the part of barbers, tailors, iron workers, merchants, and peasants, revelry and 
licentiousness, athletic sports and youthful pranks, theft, violence and seditious as- 
semblage were objects of widespread concern. Much of the material here has reference 
mainly to Sunday. Miss Rodgers is impressed by “the emphasis placed by |moralists) 
upon religious indifference”’ as indicated by ‘‘lack of interest in holy days.’ But many 
churchmen made large concessions to this spirit. “By common consent, the opposition 
to Sunday markets was set aside during the harvest season,”’ and with or without sanc- 
tion of authority the public fairs invaded both Sundays and other appointed holy days. 

Chapters iv and v deal respectively with ‘‘objections raised to the observance of 
holidays” and ‘‘pre-Reformation attempts to correct holiday evils.” Some were of- 
fended by the liturgical novelties introduced with the new saints. On the authority of 
D’Ailly we are told that in addition to new hymns and prayers, ‘‘writings bordering on 
the apocryphal were often read.’? This puzzling expression is based upon a simple 
statement in D’Ailly’s Treatise on Reformation, which refers plainly to “‘scripturae 
apocryphae.” Others, like Gerson, began to look upon the enforced cessation from 
labor as a burdensome yoke upon the artisan and the peasant whose necessary tasks 
were inconveniently interrupted by the too numerous festivals. Nicholas of Clémanges, 
with whose treatise on new celebrations Miss Rodgers’ research began, is freely cited in 
all five chapters. Luther’s statement that saints’ days brought to the common man loss 
of a day’s work, expense, and weakening of body has many earlier parallels; and the 
reduction of their number was frequently attempted before the drastic changes of the 
Reformation. The word ‘‘pre-Reformation”’ is, however, inapplicable in the title of 
chapter v, since fortunately Miss Rogers includes some useful references to measures 
taken during the Reformation, especially in England. 

The author, perhaps with advantage, keeps to a limited field of evidence and does 
not engage in broad interpretations of the larger religious, recreational, and economic 
implications of her problem. She is to be congratulated on a lucid and compressed pres- 
entation of the fundamental points of ‘‘discussion” concerning holy days in the period 
chosen.—JOHN T. MCNEILL. 
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EIGHT AMERICAN 


PRAXAPOSTOLO! 
BY KENNETH W. CLARK 


Duke University 


Carrying on the important task of 
providing scholars with biblical 


manuscripts, this volume makes 
available the texts of a)) the Prax- 


apostoloi (manuscripts of Acts 
and Epistles) known to be in 


American collections. Only one 


of the eight text collations has 
ever been published before (Co- 


dex 876 by H. A. Sanders) and 
that is here corrected by Pro- 


fessor Sanders. 


Of particular interest is a new 
manuscript destined to be recog- 


nized of great textual importance 


(Codex 2412, University of Chi- 


cago “Price Praxapostolos”), 
which now stands at the head of 
a family group, formerly best 
represented by the famous Milan 
manuscript, Codex 614. 

To date, few MSS of the Acts and 
Epistles have been collated and 
this adds eight such manuscripts 


now accessible to the textual 


critic. In the introduction there 
is published for the first time the 


preliminary statement of the dis- 
covery of “Family 2412,” 
$2.00 
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John Hus 


and the Czech 
Reform 


BY MATTHEW SPINKA 
\wsd 


This book aims to show that 


John Hus was not a slavish 
imitator of John Wyclif, and 


that the great majority of the 
charges against him when he 


was condemned to death by 


the Council of Constance in 
1415 are not sustained by 


the evidence drawn from his 
own teaching. 


Professor Spinka shows that 


Hus was essentially a prod- 


uct of the native Czech re- 
form movement, and a pre- 


cursor of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. This 


argument has never before 


been stated so fully in Eng- 


lish, and on the basis of such 


comprehensive study of the 
pertinent Czech literature 


and original sources. 


$1.50 
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. . indispensable to any serious study of the 


New Testament and early Christian literature. ’’ 


—Enacar J. GoopsPEEp 


PAUL BECOMES A LITERARY INFLUENCE 


By ALBERT E, BARNETT 


Scarritt College 


Up to a given point in Christian 
history, there is no awareness of 
Paulas awriter. After a given point, 
the appearance of Luke-Acts, and 
for thirty or more years afterward, 
all! Christian writings that appear 


know Paul through his letters. 


The precise beginnings of this ‘‘lit- 


New Testament, and Dr. Barnett’s 
chronological treatment is clear and 
illuminating. The period covered 
in the study is, roughly, the last 
decade of the first century and the 
first half of the second century. His 
sources are the later books of the 
New Testament, the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers, and the early 


erary’’ influence are of high impor- 
tance in the development of the 


Apologists, $950 
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Now.... revised edition with new material 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR TIMES 


By J. M. P, SMITH 
Revised Edition by WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


‘ At a time when authoritarianism is again the enemy of religious 


progress, a well-known Old Testament scholar revises an important 


book, giving to this generation a challenging picture of other days 


when problems not unlike our own called forth a significant and 
lasting response. Of particular importance is new material on Hosea 
and on Ezekiel. 


Of the first edition, The Journal of Religion said: “‘.... an au- 


thoritative picture of one of the most important developments $950 
of the human spirit.” - 
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